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EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 


*¢ AN account of the tranfactions at 
the court of Delhi, during an intereit. 
ing and eventful period, and the in- 
cidents and occurrences which have 
marked the decline of power of the 
race of Timoor under the turbulent 
reign of the ill-fated Shah-Aulom (in 
all probability the laft of that family 
who will fit on the throne of Hin- 
doftaun), cannot, it is prefumed, fail 
to prove acceptable to a Britith reader. 
A long refidence in India has afforded 
the author frequent opportunities of 
acquiring much localintormation ; and 
moft of the geographical remarks 
were obtained by him on the fpot, 
while on a furvey, ordered by the 
Bengal government, through the Doe 
Ab and adjacent countries, in 1793-43 
and on a fimilar occafion, through the 
province of Rohilcund, in 995-6. 
The perufal of the feveril Perfian 
manufcripts named in the Appendix, 
and particularly the Shah Aulum 
Nameh (a hiftory of the reign of the 
prefent king), written by Gholaum 
Ali, a learned native, afforded the 
author ample materials for. relating 
fuch tranfaétions 2s took place within - 
the authority and influence of the 
court at Delhi: and to his friends, om 
various occafions, he is happy to ac« 
knowledge his grateful obligations.’? 
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EXTRACT. 


CHAP. X.—SHAH AULUM DETHRON- 
ED IN 1788. 


“IT was at this period Gholaum 
Caudir firft formed his refolution to 
{trike a decifive blow; he faw the fu- 
pinenefs of the Marhatta army, and 
the defencelefs {tate of the capital ; and 
being totally void of principle, and 
heedlefs of confequences, he formed 
and executed the bold defign of p!un- 
dering the imperial palace, and de- 
throning his fovereign. In order to 
facilitate the accomplifhment of his 
plan, he previoufly fent letters to his 
former colleague, Ifmael Beg, in 
which, after many apologies for his 
late behaviour towards that chief, he 
faithfully promifed for the future to 
fhare his fortunes. To excite his com- 
pliance, he laid open the propofed 
method of oe this daring 
enterprife, and tempted his avaricious 
{pirit with the hopes of rioting in the 
hidden wealth and treafures which 
were faid to be depofited within the 
reyal palace, ‘To thefe propofals, 
however nefarious, Ifmael Beg, thoug) 
at the expenfe of his honour, fcrupled 
not to yield his ready affent. He ac- 
' cordingly quitted the place of his re- 
tirement, and fhortly after arrived in 
the camp of Gholaum Caudir. He 
was received with every mark of cor- 
diality and refpeét; and the two chiefs, 
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their force, commenced their march 
towards the capital. =» 

«© A Marhatta gerrifon, under the 
command of Himmut Behadur, ftill 
occupied the fort and city of Delhi. 
Budel Beg Khan, Solimaun Beg, and 
other lords, were alfo at this time 
about the king. The confpirators, on 
their arrival at the eaftern bank of the 
river Jumna, oppofite to the palace, 
difpatched a meflenger to court, de- 
manding, in infolent and threatening 
terms, an immediate adiniffion to the 
royal prefence, Shah-Aulum, who 
was well acquainted with the perfidious 
difpofition of thefe chiets, refolutely 
refufed them entrance, and relying on 
the fidelity and attachment of his 
nobles, hoped, by their exertions, to 
defeat the traitors’ mach:nations.— 
But, alas, how miferably was the un- 
fortunate prince deceived! Thofe very 
men, inftigated by the deteited policy 
of the Nazir, entered clofcly into the 
views of the rebel. chiefs, and forget- 
ful of the confidence aud beneticent 
attention of their king, during a 
feries of thirty years, they hefitated 
not to abandon him in the Ge of his 
dittrefs. To this defection was added, 
likewile, that of Rajah Himmut Be- 
hadur, who, by a difgraceful and pre- 
cipitate re'reat from his poli, fullied 
his reputation as a foldier, and his 
loyalty as a fubject. Shah-Aulum was 
thus left in a defencelefs ftate; and 
every obftacle being removed, Gho- 
Jaum Caudir Khan and his wicked 
allociate proceeded to the perpetration 
of their atrocious defign. Two thou- 
fand Rohillas accompanied the traitors : 
on their arrival at the palace, they 
were met by the Nazir, who intro- 
duced them into the king’s prefence. 
Gholaum Caudir and Ifmael Beg, 
placing themfelves on each fide the 
throne, performed the cuftomary re- 
verence. Gholaum Caudir then re- 
prefented to his majefty, that, forced 
by the machinations of his enemies, 
who had flandered his reputation by 
calumnious charges, he had come to 
vindicate himfelf in the prefence. 
Shah-Aulum, in reply, declared him- 
self fatistied with the conduét of Gho- 
laum Caudir in every point of view; 
and in teftimony of his efteem, em- 
braced the traitor. It was then hintéd 
to the king, that the hour for his 
ufual repatt being arrived, it would 
be proper for his majefty to retire into 
the liaram. On his majefty’s depar- 
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ture, the chiefs, who remained in 
the audience chamber, entered into 
clofe ‘debate on the execution of their 
plot. 

“ Agreeably to the advice of the 
Nazir, the treafurer of the houfehold, 
Seetul Dofs, was directed to repair to 
the Ring, and acquaint him of the 
neceflity which exifted of a prince of 
the royal family being immediately 
appointed- to attend the army in a 
progrefs through the provinces; that 
Gholaum Caudir would charge himfelf 
with the conduét of the war againit the 
Marhattas; and that, as a pledge for 
his own honour and fafety, the com- 
mand of the citadel and garrifon fhould 
be immediately delivered up to fuch 
perfons as he mght choofe to nomi- 
nate. In order to quiet the king’s ap- 
prehenfions, and evince the fincerity 
of his own intentions, the crafty Ro- 
hilla, with his own hand, framed a 
treatv, in which, as a return for the 
confidence that was repofed in him, 
the traitor folemnly fwore to defend 
the perfon and interefts of the king 
againft all oppofition. The treaty be- 
ing properly figned, Seetul Dofs car- 
ried it to the outward enclofure of the 
haram, where it was delivered to an 
attendant, who conveyed it to his ma- 
jetty, The king having perufed it, 
the treafurer was called in, That 
nobleman, faithful to his king, frankly 
told him that no reliance could be 
placed on the notorious perfidy of the 
Rohilla chief. He mentioned the 
cabals of the rebels in terms forrowful 
and indignant; and, asa teftimony of 
his own loyalty, he offered to return 
and put Gholaum Caudir Khan to 
inftant death, To induce a compli- 
ance with his requett, the treafurer 
urged that there was fill a fufficient 
force within the palace to fupport the 
act; and expel the traitar’s troops. 
But the king, by fome unaccountable 
infatuation, refufed his fanétion to 
the deed, though it was the only pro- 
bable means of extricating himfelf 
from his perilous fituation. He re- 
jected the propofal, and directed the 
treafurer to return to the rebels, and 
acquaint them with his acquiefcence 
to the terms of the treaty. Mean- 
while great numbers of the Rohillas 
who had entered the palace, pene- 
trated in a tumultuous and diforderly 
manner into every part, nor were any 
fteps taken by their chiefs to repel the 
outrages they committed. Shah-Au- 
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lum, informed of the circumitance, 
came forth from the haram, and going 
to the audience chamber, requefied of 
Gholaum Caudir that he would, after 
placing the proper centinels within the 
fort, order the remainder of his troops 
to withdraw. The traitor profeffed 
obedience; but had no fooner reached 
the outer gate of the fort, than, in- 
ftead of making the propofed arrange- 
ment, he gave the tignal for the 
yemainder of his guards to enter, 
which they inftantly did; and in a 
few moments, the fort and palace, as 
well as the adjoining fort of Selim 
Ghur, were in poffeffion of the rebels. 
Theking’s guards were now difarmed, 
and their officers put into clofe con- 
finement, ‘This additional infult be- 
ing reported to the king, he directed 
an atiendant to go to Gholaum Caudir, 
and in ftrong terms to remonftrate, and 
reproach him for his conduct. ‘ The 
‘ink,’ faid the unhappy monarch, 
«with which the folemn treaty was 
“written is fcarce yet dry, when he 
© breaks his faith.’ The remonftrance 

roved of no avail; for the rebel 
having confined every perfon who 
might be able to aflift the king, pro- 
ceeded to the perpetration of addi- 
tional indignities. Entering armed 
into the audience chamber, he info- 
Jently demanded affignments for the 
payment of his troops, who were then 
clamorous for their arrears. The 
king in vain pleaded his total inability 
to afford any relief, but told the rebel 
to ieize upon whatever he thought 
proper within the precincts of the 
palace. After much altercation, and 
a difgraceful fcene, the unfortunate 
Shah-Avlum was permitted to return 
to his haram, to ruminafe on his 
miferable and degraded ftate. The 
par now approaclied its termination, 

aoy on the enfuing morning, the 
yebels.in concert, at the head of a 
numerous band of followers, well 
armed, entered the audience chamber 
where Shah-Aulum was fitting. Com- 
pletely furrounding the throne, they 
fternly commanded the princes of the 
royal family who were prefent to retire 
within the Nort, es obeyed— 


Gholaum Caudir then difpatched a 
meffenger to the fort of Selim Ghur, 
which is contiguous to the palace, to 
bring forth Beedar Shah, a fon of the 


Jate emperor Ahumud Shah. The 
traitor then approached the throne, 
end took up the fhield and cimeter, 
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which, as emblems of royalty, weve 
placed on acufhion before the king; 
thefe he configned to the hands of an 
attendant, and turning towards Shah- 
Aulum, fternly commanded him to 
defcend ; ‘ Better,’ faid the aged mo- 
narch, * far better will it be for Gho- 
* Jaum Caudir to plunge his dagger in 
‘my bofom, than load me with fuch 
¢ indignity.” The Rohilla, frowning, 
put his hand to his, fword, but the 
Nazir at the inftant flepping up pre- 
vented him from drawing it, With 
unbluthing effrontery he then turned 
towards his fovereign, and audacioufly 
told him, that refiftance being vain, he 
would do well to comply with the trai- 
tor’s demand. Abandoned by all, the 
king then rofe from his feat, and re- 
tired to the haram, and a few minutes 
after Beedar Shah made his appear- 
ance; he was faluted by the rebels as 
emperor of Hindoftaun, under the 
title of Jehaun Shah, and the cuftom- 
ary Nazirs having been prefented, 
the event was proclaimed to the citi- 
zens of Delhi by the found of trumpets 
and the acclamations of the populace, 
‘¢ The family of the dethroned king 
were now diretted to retire within the 
fort of Selim Ghur, and thofe of Je- 
haun Shah to occupy their apartments 
inthe palace. Jehaun Shah, however, 
too foon found himielf an idle pageant 
in the hands of his pretended friends. 
On applying to Gholaum Caudir to 
accompany him on a vilit to the 
great cathedral, to receive the royal 
invefliture with the accuftomed fo- 
lemnity in the eyes of the people, 
the tyrant aniwered, that the time 
proper for duch ceremony was not 
yet come, and that bufinefs of greater 
moment firft demanded his attention; 
in the mean time great diftrefs pre. 
vailed within the walls of the haram, 
and the cries of females were heard 
alond, The next ftep taken by the 
rebellious. chiets, was to fend a party 
of fuldiers to the palace of the two 
aged princeffes, Maleka Limani, and 
Sahiba Mahal. Thefe ladies were the 
widows of the deceafed emperor, 
Mahmud Shah, and had, for more 
than twenty years, lived in a manner 
entirely fecluded fram the world. As 
they were known, not only to be very 
rich, but to poffefs confiderable influ- 
ence over the royal family, they were 
now ordered to court; and, on their 
arrival, direéted to vifit the haram, 
and perfuade the females theie cop- 
fined, 
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ined, quictly to deliver up their jewels 
and valuable effects. The office was 
invidious. Some perfons in Delhi 
have not fcrupled to affirm, that the 
princefles refufed compliance with the 
order, and pleaded their advanced 
age and high rank, as reafons for de- 
clining the office; but, on the other 
hand, they are accufed of having en- 
couraged the ufurper, and to have 
endeavoured, by intrigue, to form a 
fecret treaty to raife to the throne a 
relation of their own. Certain it is, 
they vifited the haram, but without 
the faccefs expected, and on their re- 
turn declined farther interference ; 
this conduct contributed only to ex- 
alperate the tyrant. With inhuman 
rapacity he caufed thofe venerable 
Jadies to be robbed of all their pro- 
perty, which the benevolence of their 
emperor, in more pro{perous days, had 
beftowed upon them, and they were 
afterwards commanded to jetire to 
their own habitation. The thirty-fix 
lacks of rupees, as before ftated, not 
coming into the treafurv, Gholaum 
Caudir infolently threatened the new 
king with his fevere difpleafure ; and 
added, in terms farcaftically poignant, 
that as ne had elevated him to his pre. 
{ent dignity, he could with equal faci- 
lity deprive him of it. Perceiving 
the tyrant’s drift, Jehaun Shah retired 
into the harim, and having, partly by 
menaces and alternate foothings, con- 
itrained the unhappy women to eeliver 
up their jewels and ornaments, and 
other valuables; he fent them in 
trays toGholaum Caudir. The royal 
family were by this means reduced to 
great diftrefs; the cries within the 
haram became much louder, and their 
futferings more acute; and with for- 
row we relate, that to fo high a pitch 
Was it carried, that fome of the in- 
ferior order of females actually perith- 
ed for want, or, urged by the bitter- 
nefs of defpair, raifed their hands 
againft their own lives. Infenfible to 
the general diftrefs, and unfatiated 
with plunder, Gholaum Caudir Khan, 
finding he had nothing more to expect 
trom the new king, proceeded to the 
laft act of wanton cruelty. He fent 
for the dethroned king and all the 
princes of the royal family to the 
audience chamber; on their arrival, 
he fternly commanded Shah-Aulum to 
difcover his concealed treafures: in 
vain did the king plead his degraded 
tate, and the confequent inability to 
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conceal even the fmalleft article. In- 
flamed by a continual debauch, which 
had thrown him into a paroxyfm of 
raye, the tyrant threatened his fove- 
reign with inflant lofs of fight. 
* What!’ exclaimed the fuffering 
prince; * will you deftroy thole eyes, 
‘which, for a period of fixty years, 
‘have been afliduoufly employed in 
‘ perufing the facred Koran?’ Regard- 
lefs of the pathetic appeal, the Ro- 
hilla, with charatteriftic inhumanity, 
commanded his attendants to feize the 
king. Having thrown him on the 
floor, the ferocious rufiian, implanting 
himfelf on his bofom, transfixed witla 
@ poignard the eyes of his venerable 
fovereign! On the completion of this 
horrid deed, Gholaum Caudir ordered 
the king to be removed to a diftant 
apartment. The miferable Shah-Au- 
lum, pale and bleeding, was con- 
ducted to his retreat; there, in all the 
bitternefs of anguifh, to contemplate 
on his now ruined fortunes. 

«‘ Emphatic, indeed, were the ex- 
preflions of the native author (Syud 
Rezzi Khan), in relating the fallen 
condition of his fovereign. ‘¢ This 
‘wretch !’ exclaims the indignant hif- 
torian; ‘this accurfed wretch, has, 
‘in one fatal moment, darkened the 
‘bright flar of the anguft Timoorian 
‘family, and buried in the whirlpool 
‘ of deftruétion the ftately veffel ot 
‘imperial authority!’ The king, how- 
ever, evinced, under fuch accumulated 
mistortunes, a firmnefs of mind and 
refignation, highly honourable in his 
character. And it may not be na. 
worthy to remark, that the natives of 
Afia in general, probably from the 
principles of predeitination which they 
imbibe in their youth, are obferved 
to fuftain themfelves under misfortune 
in a manner worthy of imitation by 
the European Chrittian. Shah-Aulum 
furviving the lofs of his fight, during 
his confinement folaced himfelf in 
contemplative reveries, and in com- 
sofing elegiac vertes, defcriptive of 
his deplorable flate. 

«© But from fuch heart-rending 
feenes, let us haften to relate the re+ 
maining actions of this execrable 
monfter. His next victim was the 
infamous Nazi. This man, through 
whofe difloyaity and ingratitude Gho- 
laum Caudir had been enabled to per- 
petrate his atrocities, now moft de-~ 
fervedly experienced the effects of his 
perfidious conduct. ‘fe was — 
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by the tyrant to give in an inventory 
of his property and effects, and on 
refuling to comply, he was feized, and 

ut into clofe continement, when his 
all-gotten wealth was forcibly taken 
from him; thus exhibiting to the 
world an exemplary inftance of retri- 
butive juftice for his demerits. 

“© As Gholauin Caudir’s wealth ac- 
cumulated, his avarice roie toa pro- 
portionate degree, and blind to the 
impolicy of fuch a flep, he retufed to 
make an equal divifion of the fpoil 
with his guilty affociate. Ifinael Beg, 
incenfed at this treatment, refolved to 
abandon him. He accordingly with- 
drew his guards from the palace, and 
retired to his own houfe. From thence 
he difpatched letters to the Marhatta 
general, acknowledging his errors, and 
offering to atone for them by profef- 
fions of future obedience. and fidelity, 
and declaring his readinefs to join the 
Marhattas in any meafures toward the 
tyrant’s expulfion. 

“The fupinenefs of the Marhatta 
government during the late difgraceful 
tranfactions has been defervedly re- 
probated, and is difficult to be ac- 
counted for on any principle of policy 
or advantage to the ftate. Indeed, 
the unhappy monarch, from a ftrange 
combination of circumftances, feems 
to have been forfaken by all his friends 
when he moft needed their afliftance ; 
and it is much to be regretied that the 
ftate of Britith politics at that time did 
not admit of interference on the part 
of his old, and, till now, faithful 
allies. 

* Sindiah, when informed of the 
fate tragical events, ordered his ge- 
neral, Ranah Khaa, to march férth- 
with to Delhi, expel the traitor, and 
liberate Shah-Aulum from his con- 
finement. Thefe orders were obeyed 
with a willing alacrity on the part of 
Ranah Khan, and he exerted himfelf 
with fo much diligence, that the van 
of the Marhuatta army was in fight of 
the capital, when Gholaum Caudir 
Khan, awakened from his dream of 
riqt and intemperance, received the 
firtt tidings of the enemy’s approach. 
Finding his fituation in the imperial 
palace to be untenable, he prepared 
for flight; but, previous to his de- 

~parture, he collected the plunder, and 
taking the new king along with him, 
with all the princes of the royal family, 
. together with the infamous Nazir, he 
gutted the fort by a private pafluge, 


‘ Sem of the rebel chief, 
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and croffing the river Jumna, effected 
his retreat to Meerut, a town in the 
centre of the Doo Ab, and diftant 
about fixty miles from Delhi. 

“¢ On the flight of Gholaum Caudir, 
the Marhatta general advanced, and 
took pofleflion of the city and palace. 
His firit care was to releafe the de- 
throned king, caufe him to te pro- 
claimed in Delhi, and furnifh him 
with every thing necetlary for his con- 
venience or comfort. Ranah Khan 
having then placed’ a ftrong garrifon 
in the citade], immediately fet out in 
Previous, 

owever, to that ftep, he, by order of 
Sindiah, afforded Mmael Beg-a liberal 
fupply ot money for the payment of 
his difcontented foldiers; aud directed 
that chief to preceed to the diftricts of 
Rewari and Gocul Ghur, whence he 
was commanded to expel Nujuff Coolt 
Khan, who had beheld with indif- 
ference the late enormities at Delhi. 

«¢ Thefe arrangements being finifhed, 
Ranah Khan crotled the Jumna; on 
his fecond day’s march, he was joined 
by a Marhatta chief, named Ali Be- 
hadur, who had for fome time pat 
been employed in Bundelcund, and 


-now brought with him a bed> of 4000 


horfe in fupport of the general caute. 
The united force then proceeded to 
Meerut, which was garrifoned by a 
{trong force of Rohillas, who ftill ad- 
hered to the tyrant’s caufe. Ranah 
Khan, not having any heavy artillery, 
was prevented from forming a regular 
fiege; he therefore drew a line of 
circumvullation around, and blockaded 
the fort. This mode would, he ap- 
prehended, compel the garrifon toa 
furrender, by the fupplies from with- 
out being completely cut off; nor was 
he deceived in his expeétation: fora 
dearth of provifions enfuing, the Ro- 
hillas began to fuflain great incon- 
venience. 

*¢ Gholaum Caudir endeavoured by 
repeated faliies to animate his troops, 
and repel the befiegers. In every en- 
counter the intrepid chief exhibited 
a gallantry and refolution, that would 
have done honour to a better caufe. 
But finding all his efforts fruitlefs, and 
the garrifon having become mutinous, 
he determined to attempt an efcape. 

“« Attended by five hundred horfe, 
who were {till attached to him, he at 
their head ruthed out of the fort, and 
charged the enemy fo vigoroufly, that, 
though every endeavour was exerted 
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to take him prifoner, he made his way 
through the whole line, and accom- 
plithed his efecape. But at length his 
own troops perceiving his forlorn con- 
dition, began by degrees to drop off ; 
fo that in a fhort time he was quite left 
alone: and, to complete his mifhap, 
his horfe, exhaufted by fatigue, funk 
uader him, and he received in the fall 
a fevere contufion. This accident 
compelled him to rake refuge in an 
adjoming villagé, where, being recog- 
nifed by the Zemindar of the place, 


he was feized, and put into confine-. 


ment. Information of this circum- 
fiance having been conveyed to Ali 
Zehadur, that chief fent a party of 
horfe, who conducted him into the 
Marhattacamp. On the rebel’s flight 
from Meerut, the garrifon furrender- 
ed at difcretion. ‘Their lives were 
{pared ; and the princes of the royal 
family were releafed trom their con- 
finement, and under an honourable 
efcort conveyed to Delhi. On their 
arrival, Jehaun Shah, after fulfering 
feverely tor his fhort-lived elevation, 
was remanded back to his former abode 
in the fort of Selim Ghur. On the 
reduction. of Meerut, Ranah Khan 
led his army to Sehaurunpore; which 
place, on hearing the fate of Gholaum 
Caudir, fubmitted to the Marhatta 
authority, who from that time have 
remained undifiurbed miafters of the 
whole province. Soon after this event 
Ranah Khan with the army returned 
to Delhi, where by this time Mahara. 
jah Sindiah was likewife arrived, and 
had refumed his former authority in 
the ftate. The punithment of the 
rebel was too remarkable to be pafled 
over in filence; nor did his guilty affo- 
ciate, the Nazir, efcape the jut ven- 
geance of his infulted fovereign. 
Gholaum Caudir, on his arrival in the 
Marhatta camp, was carried in the 
prefence of the general; when, after 
repeated demands to difcover the place 
where he had depofited the plunder 
of the palace, on his refuling to com- 
ply, he was delivered over to a punith. 
ment—terrible, indeed. He was firlt 
placed iff an iron cage, conftructed for 
the occafion, and in this fituation was 
ee in front of the army. After 
fuftaining the infults and indignities 
of the foldiers, his nofe,-ears, hands, 
and feet were cut off; and in this 
mutilated and miferable condition he 
waa by order of Ali Behadur fent off 
3 
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to Delhi: but, on the journey, death 
relieved the miferable wretch trom his 
futlerings: thus dreadfully atoning 
tor the crimes of his favage and aban- 
doned life! The Nazir, on h's arrival 
at Delhi, was trodden to death under 
the feet of an elephant. Soon after 
the arrival of the Marhatta army, Sin- 
diah appointed a day for reinftating 
the depofed king on the throne of his 
unceftors ; and the ceremony was per- 
formed in the grand hall of audience 
with much pomp and folemnity, An 
allowance was, morcover, atligned to 
his majeity of nine lacks of rupees per 
annum for the fupport of his family 
and houfehold, the {uperintendance of 
which was committed to Shah Nizam 
al Deen, a dependant on the Marhatta 
chief.” P. azn. 


CHARACTER OF SHAH-AULUM. 


«* THE few remaining years of the 
reign of Shah-Aulum can afford little 
on which to expatiate or digrefs. Re. 
duced to dependence on a foreign 
pewer for the fupport of himfelfand a 
numerous family, the duration of his 
life cannot materially alter his fitua- 
tion ; the fate of his family, and even. 
tual fucceffor, muft remain to be re- 
corded at a future period; but dis 
reign may be more properly faid to 
clofe when he fuftained the fatal cala- 
mity before mentioned. Shah-Aulum, 
nominal emperor of Hindoftaun, is in 
his 75th year; his ftature tall and 
commanding, his afpect dignified and 
majeftic. Lhe ravages of time are 
difcernible on his face, -and the recol- 
lection of his misfortunes has im- 
preffed his features with melancholy. 
His early youth was paffed in {pirited, 
though ineffectual, ttruggles, to re- 
ftore the diminifhed luftre of imperial 
authority; and his conduct, whilft 
contending againit the ufurped power 
of Gazooddeen Khan, deferves great 

raife. But in the greater part of his 

ife, little can be found deferving the 
applaufe ef pofterity. Irrefolute and 
indecifive in his meafures, he too fre- 
quently rendered ufelefs the plans 
formed by his friends for the recovery 
of his authority, while his exceflive 
love of pleafure, and infatuated at- 
tachment to unworthy favourites, con. 
tributed to degrade him in the eyes of. 
his neighbours and allies, ang —_ 
the 
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the final! remaifs of his dominion 
contemptible. A}l his minifters, with 
the exception of Nujuff Khan, were 
prodigal and rapacious in the extreme ; 
they perceived the king’s weaknefs, 
and, by flattering his vanity and fup- 
plying his extravagance, enfured to 
themtelves an uncontroled authority 
jn the ftate, while they abufed’ the 
generolity of their fovereign by com- 
mitting every fpecies of enormity and 
reflive violence. 

*¢ Shah-Aulum had improved a very 
good education by ftudy and reflec. 
zion; he was a complete matter of the 
languages of the Eaft, and as a writer 
uttained an eminence feldom acquired 
by perfons in his high ftation. His 
cerrefpondence with the different 
princes of the country, during a very 
tong and chequered reign, exhibits 
proofs of a mind highly cultivated ; 
aad if we may judge by an elegant effay 
compofed after the cruel lots of his 
fight, he appears to have great merit 
in pathetic compofition, In the in- 
ternal economy of his houfehold, he 
is univerfally allowed to be an affec- 
tionate parent, a kind mafler, and a 
generous patron. His trials have been 
many, and it is earneftly to be hoped 
the evening of his life may be patied 
in a peaceful tranquillity. Upon a re- 
view of his life and actions, it may, 
without injuftice, be pronounced, that 
though Shah-Aulum poffetfed not a 
capacity fufficiently vigorous to re- 
noyate the fprings of a relaxed govern- 
ment, or emulate his illuftrious ancef- 
tors, he notwithftanding had many 
virtues commendable in a private fta- 
tion; but he unfortunately reigned at 
a time when the royal authority was in 
its mott degraded fate, and when 
great and fhining talents were necef- 
lary to render permanent his power, 
and curb the licentious effufions of 
rebellious and difobedient fubjeéts. 

“s¢ The fun of Timoor, as a reipect- 
zble hiftorian (Captain J, Scott) has 
jullly obferved, is moft probably fet 
for ever; and if a continuation of the 
metaphor be allowable, it may be 
added, that the decline and utter ex- 
rin¢tion of that augué family was re- 
ferved-to the days of the unfortunate 
Shah-Aalum.”’ - P. 194. 
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EXTRACT. 


« ] BELIEVE that if a proper in- 
quiry could be made, it would be found 
that many of thofe who have been 
brought to the fcaffold for capital 
crimes, but more particularly many of 
thofe who have been executed for 
murder, might trace their progrefs in 
wickednefs, and their confequent 
dreadful fate, from aéts of barbarity 
to animals in their childhood or youth, 
Hogarth, whofe judgment muft be 
allowed to have weight on the prefent 
occafion, becaufe he was, as his works 
inconteftably prove, a moft acute and 
accurate obferver of common life, 
makes the career of the hero of his 
Four Stages of Cruelty commence 
with the barbarous treatment of ani- 
mals, and conclude with murder, the 
gallows, and diffection. 

*« It feems to be a very general opi- 
nion, that the Englifh law will not ac- 
cept the evidence of a butcher in any 
trial wherein life is concerned ; undet 
the idea, that butchers are, from the 
nature of their bufinefs, apt to be ren. 
dered lefs feeling and humane than ’ 
other claffes of men. This opinion, 
however, refpecting the evidence of 
butchers, is, 1 believe, a vulgar error ; 
but it ferves, at leaft, to fhow what is 
the fenfe of a great number of perfons 
upon the fubjeét in queftion. 

* It being allowed, then, that 
cruelty to animals has a ftrong ten- 
dency to render us cruel towards our 
own fpecies, we can have but little 
difficulty in concluding, that this alone 
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is a fufficient reafon why we fhould 
abftain from it. And by a fimilarar- 
gument we may conclude, that it is 
our duty to cultivate humanity towards 


animals. 1 do not mean that humanity - 


only, which confiits in-a mere abfti- 
nence from perfecution ; but that ope- 
rative humanity, which exerts itfelf 
in pofitive acts of kindnefs, and which, 
not content barely to refcue animals 
from: pain, withes, although it. find 
them happy, to leave them {till more 
abundantly gratified. Humanity, fuch 
as this, would undoubtedly tend to 
render us more humane towards man- 
kind.” P. 4. 

¢ It will be faid, that we meet with 
numberlefs inftances of men, occa- 
fionally guilty of cruelty to animals, 
who, neverthelefs, are allowed by the 
world to be men of the beft' characters, 
and of the moft amiable difpofitions. 
‘The world, it is certain, is not fo 
itrict and fevere in this point as fome 
few individuals are ; but it is equally 
certain, that when thefe offences againt{t 
humanity come to be looked at atten- 
tively by reflecting and virtuous men, 
by men, whofe praife is of the greatett 
value, and whofe approbation is mott 
to be coveted, they appear as ftains 
in any character whatever. Even the 
world, when any one is guilty of fome 
notorious act of barbarity to animals, 
or is exceflively addiéted to cruel and 
bloody {ports, even the world itfelf, 
which holds the reins fo loofe in 
morals, is ready to look upon him 
as deficient in feeling for his own 
fpecies. Nor is this opinion rath or 
ungrounded, Betwixt a man and his 
horfe, or dog, or other animal which 
is familiar to him, mary cords of 
affection will always intervene (unlefs 
the fource of fympathy be dried up 
in his foul), differing in degree, pro- 
bably far more than in kind, from 
thole which tie the hearts of friends 
together. If then he wilfully and 
violently rend thefe afunder, and pafs 
almoft in an inftant from a. ftate of 
triendthip with his dumb companion 
to the extreme of cruelty, is it not 
with reafon that the world draws un- 
favourable conclufions refpecting his 
on towards his own fpecies?”’ 

» 36. 

** Sportfmen in general are fo wed- 
ded to their favourite paftime, and fo 
firmly refolved to purfue it, that it 
may feem prefumptuous to undertake 
to make any impreffion upoa them, 

Vou, IL.—No, Il, 
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by appealing either to their heads or 
hearts. The truth is, 1 do not hope 
to fucceed with any but the humane, 
and the greater part of the clergy. 
Very many of thefe laft, I am_per- 
fuaded, not only agree with me in 
opinion, but are careful that their 
practice fhould in no inftance belie 
their conviction; and*1 am particu- 
larly anxious that the reft of their 
brethren fhould follow their example, 
becaufe there is no other clafs of men 
to whofe charaéter thefe {ports are, 
for many evident reafons, fo little 
fuited. Humanity, fenfibility, and 
gentlenefs, are traits which ought al- 
ways to be found in the character of 
a clergyman: his amufements thould 
all be of the fober kind: not violent 
and boifterous, not rough and inele- 
gant. How difgufting then, how 
jeandalizing to his parifhioners, to 
fee’ him ranging the fields and burtt- 
ing over hedges, ‘ with belted waiit, 
“and pointers at his heels!” How much 
more fo, to: fee him joining in the 
fury and clamour of the chafe, per- 
haps difguifed in the habiliments of a 
jockey, and with the brufh depending 
from his cap, the trophy of fome tor- 
mer field! 


«Oh, —_ or mourn with me the 


rueful jeft, 

* A caffock’d huntfman ! 

* He'takes the field. The mafter of the 
pack 

* Cries—Well done, Saint !—and claps 
him on the back. 

Is this the path of fanctity? Is this 

‘ To ftand a way-mark in the road to 
blifs?” CowPer. 


‘* To the clergy, therefore, and to 
the humane in general, I will propofe 
one conlideration more, which will 
have its weight with them as an ar- 
gument againft the diverfions in quef- 
tion: I mean the pain which the 
bring upon the animals that are their 
victims. Let us take the hare for an 
inftance, Let us take her, juft at the 
moment when her ftartled ear catches 
in the breeze the firft faint found of 
her approaching foes; for this is the 
beginning of her pain, inafmuch as it 
is the commencement of her terror. 
Let us accompany her through all her 
long and painful flight, until her 
ftrength and fpirits are exhaufted. 
« See how black the looks!’ How 
heavily the reels along! If ever your 
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limbs have felt the pain of exceffive 
fatigue, think what fhe feels now. 
Think what are her fenfations as the 
paffes her well-known haunts, where 
~ the has fo often fed at eafe, and gam- 
boled in fecurity! But fee, the is fur- 
rounded by her purfuers; and that 
infant fhriek expreffed the height and 
the clofe of her diftrefs.” P. 81. 

“The dog is, perhaps, the moft 
docile and fagacious of animals; he 
knows his matter beft, remembers hira 
Jongeft, underftands his language and 
his looks the mott perfectly, and feels 
moft fenfibly his kindnefs or his dif- 
pleafure : his fagacity in diftinguifhing 
the flocks and the property of his 
matter, his fidelity and watch fulnefs 
in guarding, his courage in defending 
them, his {kill and fwiftnefs in tracing, 
and his refolution in fecuring the thief, 
are all unrivalled among brutes, and 
render him highly valuable to man- 
kind. P. 153. 

‘¢ But nothing, perhaps, would plead 
with more eloquence and efficacy in 
favour of this animal, than fome of 
the more uncommin and remarkable 
inftances of his fidelity and attachment 
to man. 

“A fhepherd had driven a part of 
his flock toa neighbouring fair, leaving 
his dog tp watch the remainder during 
that day and the next night, ex- 
pecting to revifit them the following 
morning. _ Unfortunately, however, 
when at the fair, the thepherd forgot 
both his dog and his fheep, and did not 
return home till the morning of the 
third day. His firft inquiry was, 
whether his dog had been feen? The 
anfwer was, Nu.—Then he muft be 
dead, replied the fhepherd, with a tone 
and gefture of anguith, for I know he 
was too faithful to defert his charge. 
He inftantly repaired to the heath. 
The dog had juft fufficient ftrength 
remaining to crawl to his mafter’s 
feet, and exprefs his joy at his re- 
turn; and almoft immediately after 
expired. 

*¢ In the very fevere winter betwixt 
the years 1794 and 1795, as a young 
man was looking after his father’s 

-fheep, on a common not far from Pen- 
rith in Cumberland, he had the mif- 
fortune to fall and break his leg. He 

~was then three miles from home, ‘no 
perfon within call, and evening ap- 
roaching. Under the impulfe arifing 

‘ae the .defperate circumftances of 
his fituation, he folded up one of his 
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gloves in his handkerchief, tied this 
about the neck of his :dog, and or- 
dered him home. The dogs:that are 
trained to an attendance on the flocks 
are known to be under admirable. fub. 
jection to the commands of their maf. 
ters. The animal fet off; and arriving 
at the houfe, .fcratched at the door. for 
admittance. The parents were alarmed 
at hisappearance ; and concluding,upon 
taking off and unfolding the handker. 
chief, that fome accident had undoubt. 
edly befallen their fon, they inftantly fet 
off in fearch of him. The dog needed 
no invitation, Apparently fenfible 
that the chief part of his duty was yet to 
be performed, he led the way, and con. 
ducted the anxious parents directly to 
the fpot where their fon lay. The young 
man was taken home; and the necel- 
fary aid being procured, he was foon 
in a fair way of recovery.” P. 157. 

+ i will conclude this chapter with 
an obfervation or two concerning the 
effect which prejudice and aibes have 
upon the treatment of animals. Per- 
haps, taking one nation with another, 
they contribute as much to preferve 
life as to deftroy it; but in shis coun- 
mA the prejudices and vulgar errors 
which operate to the, deftruction of 
animals are not only .infinitely more 
numerous, but are alfo more power- 
ful than thofe which tend to their 
prefervation. Few people would think 
it prudent to difturb the latter, until 
they could fubftitute a rational hu- 
manity in their ftead ;\ but I with every 
one to notice the former whenever 
they occur, in order to correét, them, 
and prevent their further operation. 
I think it worth while to put down the 
following here. , 

.% Toads, and the whole race of 
ferpents and lizards, are commonly 
thought to be poifonous, I with that 
my countrymen may in fome degree 
relax the perfecution which this opi- 
nion has raifed' againft thefe animals, 
when they are informed, that the latett 
and beft naturalifts have determined 
that the viper is the only poifonous 
animal to be found in thefe kingdoms. 

‘¢ The hedge-hog lies under the un. 
merited imputation. of fucking: cows, 
and injuring their udders.. It is fuf- 
ficient to obferve, that, from the fmall- 
nefs of its mouth, the thing is abfo- 
lutely impoflible, 

“Itis ufual with the children in fome 
places in the north of.,England,. to 
diftinguith red butterflies by the or ‘ 
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of foldiers, and white ones by that’ of 
rebels. This prejudice, which is eafily 
accounted’ for, ‘has occafioned the de- 
ftruction of thoufands of white but- 
terflies, : 

“«'Phefe may ferve as fpecimens of 
the prejudices and vulgar errors which 
tend* to -the deftruction of animals.” 
P. 183. sic tbie 

«A man who has made fome pro- 
grefs in humanity will peaties and 
abftain' from a number of things with 
refpect to animals, which a common 
perfon would never have thought of. 
1 will venture to exemplify in-a few 
inftances. But fince many of the in- 
ftances of this practice and forbear- 
ance muft be differerit in diferent 
perfons, fome of thofe which | intend 
to ptit down, may perhaps appear 
fingular: two or three of them cer- 
tainly are general. > "t 

‘¢ Firft, then, ‘a man who has made 
fome progrefs in humanity will per- 
haps abftain from oyfters ¢ 1 mean in 
cafes where they are to be confidered 
as a luxury, and not as. an important 
article of food. There is fomething 
fhocking in the idea of a man fwal- 
lowing alive, atone fitting, thirty or 
forty animals fo large as an oyfter. 
The advocates foro fierceating indeed 
generally argue, an the oyfter is 
inftantaneoufly killed “by ‘cutting it 
away from-its fhell. But, in the firtt 
oa feems very improbable that 

i 


fe can be entirely ‘driven out of the © 


body of an animal by any wound, even 
in the moft mortal part, in fo very 
fhort a-time as‘ generally intervenes 
betwixt the opening of an:oyfter, and 
its being fwallowed; and in the next 
place, it has been, I believe; obferved 
by the microfcope, ‘that, in an oyfier, 
detached from both its fhels, the cir- 
culation of the juices had not entirely 
ceafed at the diftance of twenty-four 
hours after, 

“* The fame perfon will perhaps re- 
frain from lobfters, ‘becaufe they are 
too often put into the water before it 
be hot, and-fo left to fuffer all the 
anguith of boiling gradually, writh- 
Pe “ making a moft piteous noife.” 

- 187, 

“ But fome of thefe inftances, it may 
perhaps be objected, feem to regard 
rather the feelings of the man than 
thofe of the animal, What difference 


gt 


-can it make to an oyfter ‘whether it be 


{wallowed alivé or dead? I anfwer, 
that if only the feelings of the man 
be concerned, it is enough for my 
purpofe, The common feelings of 
our nature, or the peculiar feelings 
of individuals if they lean to the fide 
of virtue, ought ever to be held facred, 
The violation of them has a {tron 

tendency to lead to the moft dreadfu 
enormities, and to none fooner than 
of thofe of cruelty.” P. 192. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 


« ARISTOTLE isthe moft volu- 
minous, and generally deemed the 
moft obfcure, of all the Greek writers 
of claffic antiquity. His imperfect yet 
copious remains, which are now rather 
admired than read *, and which were 
formerly much read and little under- 
ftood, till naturally arrange them- 
felyes in the minds of thofe capable 
of digefting them, under their original 
form of an encyclopedy of fcience; in 
many parts of which, the author’s 
labours are, doubtlefs, excelled by 
thofe of modern philofophers; while 
in other parts, and thofe of the moft 
important nature, his intellectual ex- 
ertions remain hitherto unrivalled. It 
feemed high time, therefore, to draw 
the line between thofe writings of the 
Stagirite, which ftill merit the moft 


* “T except-the Treatife on Poetry ; the bookson Rhetoric and the Hifto 
of Animals; and the Organum, or Logic.” 
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ferious attention of the modern reader, 
and thofe of which, the perufal is 
fuperfeded by more accurate and more 
complete information. _ This line I 
have prefumed to draw in the prefent 
work, by endeavouring to the beit of 
my abilities to tranflate the former 
perfpicuoufly and, impretlively, while 
T contented myfelf with giving a dif- 
tinct and comprehenfive analytis of the 
Jatter. 

‘¢ According to the Stagirite, men 
are, and always have been, not only 
moral and focial,.. but allo. political 
animals; ina great mealure dependent 
for their happinefs and perfection on 
the public inttitutions of their refpec- 
tive countries. The grand inquiry, 
therefore, is, what are the different 
arrangements that have been found 
under given circumftances, practically 
moft conducive to thefe main and ulti- 
mate purpofes? This queftion the 
author endeavoured to anfwer in his 
¢ Politics,’ by a careful examination of 
two hundred fyftems of legiflation, 
many of which are not any where elle 
defcribed ; and by proving how uni- 
formly, evemin political matters, the 
refults of obfervation and experiment 
confpire with and confirm the deduc- 
tions of an accurate and fyll theory. 
In this incomparable work, the reader 
will perceive the ‘genuine fpirit of 
* laws,’ deduced from the {pecific and 
unalterable diftinctions of govern. 
ments; and with a finall effort of at- 
tention, may difcern not only thole 
difcoveries in fcience, unjuftly claimed 
by the vanity of modern writers *, 
but many of thofe improvements in 
practice, erroneoufly afcribed to the 
fortunate events of time and chance in 
thefe latter and more enlightened ages. 
The fame invaluable treatife difclofes 
the pure and perennial {pring of all 
epee authority ; for in Arutotle’s 
* Politics,’ and H1s only, government 
is placed on fuch a natural and folid 
foundation, as leaves neither its origin 
incompreheniible, nor its {tability pre- 
carious: and his conclutions,.had they 
been well weighed, mutt. have: fur- 


mounted or fupprefled thofe erroneous 
and abfird: doétrines which long up- 
held defpotifin on the one hand, and 
thofe equally erroncous and {till wilder 
fuppofitions of conventions and com- 
pacts, which have more receatly arm~ 
ed popular fury on the other. 

“In my work, throughout, I am 
ambitious of exhibiting fully, yet 
within a narrow compafs, the difco- 
veries and attainments ot a man deem-~ 
ed the wifeft of antiquity; and to 
whom, even in modern times, it will 
be eafier to name many fuperiors in 
particular branches of knowledge, than 
to find any one rival in univerfal 
fcience. Confidered under this gene- 
ral afpect, my ‘ Englith Ariftotle’ is 
the natural companion and fit counter. 
part. to my‘ Hiftory of Ancient 
* Greece ;’ fince the learning of that 
country properly terminates in the 
Stagirite, .by whom it was finally em- 
bodied into one great work; a work 
rather impaired than improved by the 
labours of fucceeding ages.” 


EXTRACT FROM THE LIFE, 


‘6 ARISTOTLE, who flourithed in 
Athens, when Athens was the orna- 
ment of Greece, and Greece, under 
Alexander, the firft country on earth, 
was born at Stagira, towards the begin. 
ning of the ninety-ninth olympiad, 
eighty-five years after the birth of So- 
crates, and three hundred and: eighty- 
four before the birth of Chrift. The city 
of Stagira (tood on the coaft of Thrace, 
in.adiftrict called the Chalcidic region, 
and near to the innermoft recefs of the 
Strymonic gulf. dt was. originally 
built by the Andrians, afterwards en- 
larged by a colony from Euboean 
Chalcis, and long numbered among. 
the Greek cities of Thrace, until the 
conqueft of Philip: of Macedon ex- 
tended the name of his country far 
beyond the river Strymon, to the 
confines of mount Rhodopel Stagira, 
as well as the neighbouring Greek 
cities, enjoyed the precarious. dignity 
of independent government ; it was 


* «‘ Compare, for example, the works of the modern ceconomifts, not ex- 
cepting thofe of Hume and Smith, with the. fifth buok of the Ethics, and the 


fir(t book of the Politics. Compare Monte 


quieu’s Spirit of Laws with books 


third, fixth, and eighth, of the Politics throughout; and judge whether the 
adinirable French work be, as the author boatts, ¢ Proles fine matre creata.’ 


Compare, likewife, Machiavel’s 
feventh of Politics, 


y * Prince’ with the laft chapters of book 
cs, from which the-Italian treatife is entirely copied. Yet 
-pone of all thofe authors acknowledge their obli 


gations to Ariftotle.” 
\ the 





Gillies’s Zranflation of Ariflotle’s Ethics and Politics. 


the aly of Athens in the Peloponne- 
fian, war, and, like, other nominal 
allies, experienced the ftern dominion 
of that tyrannical republic, It after. 
wards became fubject to the city and 
commonwealth of Olynthus, which, 
having fubdued Stagira and the whole 
region of Chalcidicé, was itfelf belieged 
by Philip of Macedon, and with all its 
dependencies, reduced by the arms or 
arts of that politic prince, in the year 
of the ro8th olympiad, and 348 years 
before the Chriltian ra. ‘That. the 
refiftance of Stagira was obftinate, may 
be interred from the feverity of its 
punithment; the conqueror rated it to 
the ground. Ariftotle, who was then 
in hts thirty-feventh year, had been 
removed from Stagira almoft in his 
childhood; and he appears not, in 
that long interval, to have ever refided 
in, and even rarely to have. vifited it. 
But the misfortunes which fell on that 
city, gave him an opportunity of fhow- 
ing fuch ardent affectibn for his birthe 
place, as is the indubitable proot of a 
teeling heart. Through his influence 
with Alexander the Great, Stagira 
was rebuilt; both its ufeful defences 
and its ornamental edifices were re- 
ltored; its wandering citizens were 
collected, and reinftated in their pof- 


Jeilions; Ariftotlé himfelt regulated 
their government by wife laws; and 
the Stagirites inftituted. a fettival, to 
commemorate the generolity of Alex- 
ander their admired fovereign, and the 
patriotifm of Ariftotle their illuttri- 


ous townfman.”?. P. 4. 

“* Ariftotle’s love of philofophy did 
not, like that of Plato, fet him at vari- 
“ance with poetry. He frequently cites 
the poets, particularly Homer; and 
he prepared for: his pupil a correct 
copy of che Iliad, which that admirer 
of kindred heroes always carried with 
him in a cafket, whence this tranfcript 
was called ‘ The Iliad, of the Cafket.’ 
The Stagirite was not only the beft 
critic in poetry, but himfelt a poet of 
the firft eminence. Few of his verfes 
indeed have reached modern times ; 
but the few which remain’ prove him 
worthy of founding the lyre of Pindar; 
and it is not the teaftfingularity at- 
tending this extraordinary man, that 
with the niceft and moft fubfile powers 
ot difcrimination and analyfis, he unit- 
eda vigorous and rich vein of poetic 
fancy.” Par. 

** Ariftoile died, in his 63d year. His 
enlightened humanity ‘Was often feds 
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foned by pate - Many flrokes of 

enuine humour, little fufpected by 

lis commentators, will be found in his 
political writings. His {mart fayings 
and quick repartees were long remem- 
bered and admired by thofe incapable 
of appreciating his weightier merits. 

‘¢ The extraordinary and unmerited 
fate of thefe writings, while it excites 
the curiofity, muft provoke the indig- 
nation of every friend to fcience. Few 
of them were publithed in his lifetime; 
the greater part nearly perithed 
through neglect;.and the remainder 
has been fo grofsly mifapplied, that 
doubts have arifen whether its prefer- 
vation ought to be regarded as a 
benefit. Ariitotle’s manufcripts and 
jlibrary were bequeathed to Theo- 
phrattus,. the moft illuftrious of his 
pupils. Theophraltus again bequeath. 
ed them to. his own fcholar Neleus, 
who carrying them to Scepfis, a city 
of the ancient Troas, left * sa to his 


. heirs.in the undiftinguithed mats of his 


property. The heirs of Neleus, men 
ignorant of literature and carelefs of 
books, totally neglected the. intellec- 
tual treafure that had moft unworthily 
devolved to them, until they heard 
that the king of Pergamus, under 
whofe dominion they lived, was em- 
ploying much attention and mucly re. 
fearch in collecting a large library. 
With the caution incident to the fub- 
jects of a detpot, who often have re- 
courfe to concealmént, in order to 
avoid robbery, they Ind their books 
under ground; and the writings of 
Ariftotle, as wellas the vaft collection 
of materials from which they had been 
compofed, thus remained in a fubter- 
ranean manfien for many generations, 
a prey to. dampnefs and to worms. At 
length they were releafed from their 
prifon, or rather railed from the grave, 
and fold for a large fum, together 
with the works of Theophraftus, to 
Apellicon of Athens, a lover of books 
rather than a fcholar ; through whofe 
labour and expenfe the work of reftor- 
ing Ariftotle’s. manufcripts, though 
performed in the fame city in which 
they had been originally written, was 
very imperfectly executed. To this, 
not only the ignorance of the editors, 
but both the condition and the nature 
of the writings themfelves, did not a 
little contribute. The moft conlider- 
able part of his acroatic works, which 


are almoft the whole of thole now re- 


maining, confift of little better than 
texte 
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trext-books, containing the detached 
Jheads of his difcourfes; and through 
‘want of connexion in the matter, pe- 
‘culiarty liable to corruption from 
‘tranfcribers, and highly unfufceptible 
of conjectural emendation. 7 

«¢ What became of Ariftotle’s origi- 
nal manufcript, we are not informed ; 
but the copy made for Apellicon was, 
together with his whole library, feized 
by Sylla, the Roman conqueror of 
Athens, and by him tranfmitted. to 
Rome. Ariftotle’s works excited the 
attention of Tyrannion, a native of 
Amyfus in Pontus, who had been 
taken prifoner by Lucullus in the 
Mithridatic war, and infolently manu- 
mitted, as Plutarch fays, by Murzna, 


Lucullus’s lieutenant. Tyrannion pro.. 


cured the manufcript by paying court 
to Sylla’s librarian; and communi- 
cated the ule of it to Andronycus of 
Rhodes, who flourifhed as a philofo- 
pher at Rome, in the time of Cicero 
and Pompey; and who, having under- 
taken the tafk of arranging and cor- 
recting thofe long-injured writings, 
finally performed the duty of a fkilful 
editor. 

«¢ Though the works which formed 
the object of Andronycus’s labours 
had fuffered fuch injuries as the ut- 
mott diligence and fagacity could not 
completely repair, yet in confequence 
of thofe labours the Peripatetic. philo- 
fophy began to refume the luftre of 
which it had been deprived fince the 
days of Theophraftus; and the later 
adherents to that fect, as they became 
acquainted with the real tenets of their 
matter, far furpatled the fame and merit 
of their ignorant and obfcure predecef- 


fors. From the era of Andronycus’s: 


publication to that of the invention of 


printing, a fucceffion of fefpectable 


writers on civil. and: faered fubjeécts 


(not excepting the venerable fathers of» 


the Chriftian chureh) confirm, by their 
citations and. criticifms,: the ‘authenti- 
city of moft of the treatifes ftill bearing 
Ariftotle’s name; and of more than’ 
ten thoufand commentators, who have 
endeavoured to illuftrate different parts 
of his works, there are incomparably 
fewer than might have been expected, 
whofe vanity has courted the praife of 
fuperior difcernment by rejecting any 
confiderable portion of them as-fpuri- 
gus. According to the molt credible 
accounts, therefore, he compofed 
above four hundred * different trea- 
tifes, of which only forty-eight have 
been tranfmitted to the prefent age. 
But many of thefe-laftt confitt of feveral 
books, and the whole. of his remains 
together {till form a golden chain of 
Greek erudition, exceeding four times 
the collective bulk of the Iliad and 
Odyffey.” P. 33 . 

(A fpecimen of the tranflation in our next.) 
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EXTRACT. 


“ ScY LLA and Charybdis, according 
to the fables of the poets, are two 
fea-montters whofe dreadful jaws are 


continually diftended to fwallow un- | 


happy mariners; the one fituated on 
the right, and the other on the left 


extremity of the Strait of Meflina, 


where Sicily fronts Italy.- ©’ 
* Scylla is a lofty rock, diftant 
twelve miles from Mellina, which rifes 


* « Diogenes Laertius (in Vit. Ariftot.) makes Ariftotle’s volumes amount 
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to four hundred’; Patricius Venetus, a learned profeffur of Padua,-in the fix- 
teenth century, endeavours to prove that they amounted to nearly double that 
number (Patric. Difcutf. Peripat.). The laborious Fabricius employs one hun- 
dred pages of his fecond volume, in enumerating and afcertaining Ariftotle’s 
remains; which ftill exceed four times the collective bulk of the Iliad and 
Odyfley. ‘Phe whole works of Ariftotle, therefore, muft have contained a 
quantity of profe, equal to fixtéen times 28,088 verfes; « fact the more extra- 
ordinary, fince the greater part of his writings are merely elegant and compre- 
henfive' text-books, pre ‘the ‘heads of his lectures; laborious but clear 
reafoning ; and: often original difcoveries in the moft difficult branches of 


fciences The following paffage concerning him‘in the French Encyclopedie, — 


article Ariftotelifme, muft' excite a file of fomething more than furprife: 
‘Le nombre de fes ouvrages ‘eft prodigieux; on en peut voir les titres en 
* Diogene Laerce, . . encore ne fommes nous pas fiirs de les avoir tous: il eft 
* méme probable que nous en avons perdu plufieurs,’ &c.” 
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almoft icularly from the fea, on 
: the ne Calabria, | and beyond 


_which is the fimall city of the fame — 


name. ‘Thowgh there was {fcarcely 
any wind, I began’ to hear, two miles 
before I came to the rock, a murmur 
and noife, like a confufed barking of 
dogs,-and on a nearer —— readily 
difcovered the caufe. ‘This rock in its 
lower part contains a number of ca- 
verns; one of thé largeft of which is 
called by the people there Dragara. 
The waves, when in the leaft agitated, 
rufhing into thefe caverns, break, 
dafh, throw up frothy bubbles, ‘and 
thus occafion thefe various and multi- 
lied founds.. I then perceived with 
how much truth and refemblance of 
nature Homer and Virgil, in their 
perfonifications of Scylla, had pour- 
trayed this fcene, by deferibihg the 
moniter they drew as lurking in the 
darknefs of a vaft cavern, furrounded 
by ravenous, barking maftiffs, to- 
ether with wolves to increafe the 
horror, . 
* Here Scylla bellows from her dire 
abodes, 
* Tremendous peft! abhorr’d by man 
and gods! . 
‘Hideous her voice, and with lefs 
terrors roar 
‘ The whelps of lions in the midnight 
hour!’ Pore. 

“« The Greek poet, when he pour- 
trays’ the rock which is the habitation 
of Scyila, finithes the picture higher 
than the Latin, by reprefenting it as 
fo lofty that. its fummit is continually 
wrapped in the clouds; and fo fteep, 
fmooth, and flippery, that’ no mortal 
could afcend it, though he had twenty 
hands and twenty feet. 

** Such, three thoufand years agb, 
or nearly fo, appeared the rock of 
Scylla, according to the obfervations 
of Homer; and fuch is neuarly its ap- 
pearance at this day. whe 

‘¢ The accuracy of this truly ‘ firft 
‘ great painter of antiquity,’ which has 
likewife been obferved ‘by fcientific 
travellers in other defcriptions which 
he has given, fhows that ‘the level of 
the waters of the fea was ‘at that time 
at nearly the fame height as at prefent, 
fince, had it’ funk only a few fathom, 
it muft have left the foot of the rock, 
which according to my obfervations is 
not very deep, entirely dry.’ And this 
I confider as one ‘among feveral ftrong 
arguments, that the moft remarkable 


‘woul 
being thipwrecked. 
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finkings of the fea are anterior to the 
time of Homer. ' 

“ Such is the fituation and appear’ 
ance of Scylla: let us now confider the 
danger it ovcafions to mariners.--~ 
Though the tide is almoft impercep). 
tible in the open parts of the Medite::- 
ranean, it is very ftrong in the Strait 
of Meflina, in confequence of the nar- 
rownefs of the channel, and is regut- 
lated, as in other places, by the pe- 
riodical elevations and deprefiions of 
the water. Where the flow or currerit 
is accompanied by a wind blowing thie 
fame way, veffels have nothing to 
fear; fince theyeither do not enter the 
Strait, both the wind and the {trea 
oppofing them, but caft anchor at the 
entrance; or, if both are favourable, 
enter on full fail, and pafs through 
with fuch rapidity that they feem t:o 
fly over the water. But when tlie 
current runs from fouth to north, and 
thenorth wind blows hard at the farne 
time, the fhip, which expected cafily to 
pafs the Strait with the wind in its 
ftern, on its enterine the channel is 
refitted by the oppofite current, and, 
impelled by two forces in contrary 
directions, is at length dafhed on the 
rock of Scylla, or driven on the nei sh. 
bouring fands; unlefs the pilot fhall 
apply for the fyccour neceffary for his 
prefervation. For, to give affifiance 
in cafe of fuch accidents, four-a:nd- 
twenty of the flrongeft, boldeft, and 
moft experienced failors, well ac- 
quainted with the place, are ftationed 
night and day along the fhore of Mef. 
fina ; who, at the report of guns fired 
as fignals of diflrefs from any veflel, 
hatten to its affiftance, and tow it with 
one of their light boats. The current, 
where it is ftrongeft, does not extend 
over the whole Strait, but winds 
through it in intricate meanders, with 
the courfe of which thefe men are 
perfeétly acquainted, and are thus 
able to guide the fhip in fuch a manner 
as to avoid it. Should the pilot, how- 
ever, confiding in his own {kill, con- 
temn or neglect this afliftance, haw- 
ever great his ability or experience, he 

r run the moft imminent rifk of 
In this agitation 
and conflict of the waters, forced sone 
way by the current, and driven ina 
contrary direction by the wind, iit is 
ufelefs to throw the line to difcover 
the depth of the bottom ; the viole nce 
of the current frequently seraing es 
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lead almoft on the furface of the water. 
The ftrongett cables, though fome feet 
in circumference, break like fmall 
cords, Should two or three anchors 
be thrown out, the bottom is fo rocky, 
that they either take no hold, or, if 
ahey fhould, are foon loofened by the 
violence of the waves. Every expe- 
@ient afforded by the art of navigation, 
though it might fucceed in faving a 
Ship in other parts of the Mediterra- 
mean, er even the tremendous ocean, 
is ufelefs here. ‘Ihe only means of 
avoiding being dathed againft the 
rocks, or driven upon the fands, in 
the midfi of this furious conteft of the 
winds and waves, is to have recourfe 
to the fkill and courage of thefe Meili- 
nese feamen. 

“* In proof of the truth of this affer- 
tion, I might adduce many inftances 
elated to me by peifons delerving of 
credit. But L was myfelf an eye-wit- 
nefs to the fituation ot,a trading veflel 
trom Marfeilles, which had one day 
emtered the Strait by the mouth on the 
niorth fide, at the time that I was on a 
Vill looking towards the fea. The 
current, and a north wind, which 
then blew ftrong, being both in its 
favour, the vetlel proceeded under 
full fail into, and had paffed one half 
of, the Strait, when, on a fudden, the 
fity became overcatt With thick clouds, 
and violent gufts of wind arofe, which 
i an inftant changed the direction of 
tie current, and turned up the fea 
from its bottom. The mariners had 
fi:arcely time to hand the fails, while 
the furious waves broke over the fhip 
wn every fide. Whether they merely 
followed the practice ulual with thips 
in diltrefs, or whether they were ac- 
‘quainted with the laudable cuftom of 
the Meflinefe, I cannot fay; but they 
hired two guns: immediately upon 
which one of the barks employed on 
tltis fervice haltened to the afliftance of 
thie diftreifed veffel, and, taking it in 
tuw, began to make every exertion to 
carry it fafely into the harbour. 

“¢1f T had feen with fear and fhud- 
dering the danger of the failors on 
bc ard the veifel, which I expected 
ev ery moment to be fwallowed up in 
th : waves; I beheld with wonder and 
pltafure the addiefs and bravery of 
thc: Meffinefe mariners, who had un- 
de riaken to fteer fafely through fo 
itc rmy a fea the thip entrufted to their 
care. ‘They extricated it from the 
cu ent which impélled it towards de- 


: ftru€tion; changed the helm to this 
fide or to that; reefed or let out the 
fails, as the wind increafed or abated ; 
avoided the impetuous fhocks of the 
waves by meeting them with the 
prow, or oppofing to them the fide, as 
either method appeared mott proper 
to break their violence; and by thefe 
and other manceuvres which | am un. 
able to defcribe, thefe brave mariners, 
amid this dreadful confliét of the fea 
and the winds, fucceeded in their un- 
dertaking, and brought the vetlel fafe 
into the harbour. 

“¢ But enough of Seylla:—we will 
now proceed to Charybdis. ‘This is 
fituated within the Strait, in that part 
of the fea which lies between.a projec- 
tion of land named Punta Secca, and 
another projection on which ftands the 
tower called Lanterna, or the light- 
houfe, a light being placed at its top 
to guide velfels which may enter the 
harbour by night. 

*© On confulting the authors who 
have written of Charybdis, we find 
that they all fuppofed it to be a whirl. 
pool. ‘The firtt who has afferted this 
is Homer, who has reprefented Cha- 
rybais as a monfter which three times 
in a day drinks up the water, and 
three times vomits it forth, 

“The Count de Bufton adopts the 
idea of Homer in full confidence, and 
places Charybdis among the moft cele- 
brated whirlpools of the fea: * Cha- 
‘ rybdis, in the Strait of Meffina, ab- 
‘forbs and rejects the water three 
‘ times in twenty-four hours.’ Strabo 
tells us, that the fragments of thips 
fwallowed up in this whirlpool are 
carried by the current to the hore of 
Tauromenium (the prefent Taormina), 
thirty miles diftant from Charybdis. 
In confirmation of this tradition, an 
amufing though tragical anecdote is 
related of one Colas, a Meflinean 
diver, who, from being able to re- 
main a long time under the water, 
had acquired the furname of Pee (the 
fih). It is reported that Frederic 
king of Sicily, coming to Meflina pur- 
pofely to fee him, made trial of his 
abilities with a cruel kind of liberality, 
by throwing a golden eup into Chary 
dis, which, if he brought it up, was 
to be the reward of his refolution and 
dexterity. The hardy diver, atter 
having twice aftonifhed the {pectators 
by remaining under water a prodigious 
length of time, when, he plunged 
the third time appeared no more; 
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but, fome days after, his body was 
found on the coaft near Taormina.” 
P. 169. 

«¢ We will now inquire what found- 
ation there is for the faying which 
became proverbial ; that ‘ he who en- 
¢ deavours to avoid Charybdis, dafhes 
“upon Scylla ;’ and which was appli- 
ed by the ancients to thofe who, while 
they fought to fhun one evil, fell into 
aworfe. . 

“On this fubjeét I likewife made 
inquiries of the Meflinefe pilots above 
mentioned, and to what better mafters 
could I apply for the elucidation of 
fuch a proverb? They told me that 
this misfortune, though not always, 
yet frequently happens, unlefs proper 
meafures are taken in time to prevent 
it. If a thip be extricated from the 
fury of Charybdis, and carried by a 
ftrong foutherly wind along the Strait, 
towards the northern entrance, it will 
pafs out fafely; but fhould it meet 
with a wind in a nearly oppofite direc. 
tion, it will become the fport of both 
thefe winds, and, unable to advance or 
recede, be driven in a middle courfe 
between their two directions, that is to 
fay, full upon the rock of Scylla, if it be 
not immediately affifted by the pilots. 
They added, that in thefe hurricanes 
a land wind frequently rifes, which 
defcends from a narrow pafs in Cala- 
bria, and increafes the force with 
which the fhip is impelled towards the 
rock. 

** Before 1 began to write on Scylla 
and Charybdis, I perufed the greater 
part of the ancient authors who have 
written on the fubject. I obferve that 
they almoft all reprefent thefe dif- 
aftrous places in the moft gloomy and 
terrifying colours, as continually the 
fcene of tempefts and fthipwrecks.— 
Thefe terrors and this deftruction, 
however, they are far from exhibiting 
in the prefent times ; it rarely happen- 
ing that any fhips are loft in this chan- 
nel, cither becaufe their pilots poffefs 
the knowledge requifite for their pre- 
fervation, or becaufe they apply for 
the neceflary affiftance. Whence then 
arifes this great difference between 
ancient times and the prefent? Can 
we fuppofe that Scylla and Charybdis 
have changed their nature and become 
lefs dangerous? With refpeét to the 
former, we have feen that this hypo- 
thefis is contradiéted by fact; ScyHa 
ftill remaining fuch as it was in the 
time of Homer; and with regard to 
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the latter, from the Strait of Meffina 
becoming narrower, Charybdis mu‘t 
be at prefent more to be feared than 
formerly, as it is well known that an 
arm, channel, or ftrait of the fea is 
the more dangerous in proportion as 
it is narrow. Iam rather of opinion 
that this difference arifes from the im- 
provement of the art of navigation, 
which formerly, in its infancy, dared 
not launch into the open fea, but only 
creep along the fhore, as if holding it 
with its hand— 


‘ Alter remus aquas, alter tibi radat 
arenas, 

‘ Tutus eris; medio maxima turba 

mari,’ Propext. lib. iii, 


‘To thun the dangers of the ocean, 
{weep 

‘The fands with one oar, and with 
one the deep.’ 


“ But time, ftudy, and experience 
have rendered her more mature, bet. 
ter informed, and more courageous; 
fo that fhe can now pais the widett feas, 
brave the moft violent tempefts, and 
Jaugh at the fears of her childhood.” 
P. 195. 

“ As a farther and ftill more con- 
vincing proof that the dangers of 
Charybdis and Scylla, though in them. 
felves the fame that they anciently 
were, have been diminifhed, and the 
dread they infpired removed, by the 
rapid advances to perfection which 
this art has made in modern times; I 
fhall adduce an example in another fea 
no lefs an objeét of terror from tem- 
pelts and fhipwrecks ; 1 mean the Cape 
of Good Hope, called the Stormy Cape 
by the firft difcoverer, and by the 
mariners of thofe times the Raging 
Lion. How dreadful were the dangers 
of this place, where the two oceans 
defcending down the oppofite fides of 
Africa metandclafhed together ; where 
contending winds, whofe power was 
greater in the boundlefs ocean ; where 
mountainous waves, rocks, and whirl- 
pools threatened inevitable deftruc- 
tion! What preparations, what cau- 
tion, were thought neceflary for the 
fhip which was to make this dangerous 
palfage! Able pilots who hac fre- 
quently made the voyage; mafts and 

ards fecured by additional ropes; a 
fupply of fails and cables, thick- 
ex and ftronger than ufual; and a 
double rudder, that, in cate one 
fhould be damaged, there mi;ht oe 
another to act, The mariners were 
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to be faftened to their pofts by ftrong 
ropes; the paflengers fhut down be- 
low, and the deck left clear for the 
crew ; anumber of whom ftood with 
hatchets in their hands, ready to cut 
away the mafts, fhould it be neceffary. 
‘The guns were ftowed in the hold as 
ballaft; and the port-holes, windows, 
and every kind of apertire, care- 
fully clofed. Such were the precau- 
tions taken in the laft century on 
doubling the Cape of Good Hope; 
but how few of them are now necef- 
fary to perform this voyage in perfect 
fafety ! 

‘* The facility with which this paf- 
fage may now be made, is therefore 
the confequence of the perfection to 
which the art of navigation has ar- 
rived ; and the fame we may conclude 
with refpect to Charybdis and Scylla, 
which, at prefent, have nothing ter- 
rible but the name, to thofe who pafs 
them with the requifite precautions,”’ 
P. 200. 





XXXI. Confiderations upon the State of 
Public Affairs, at the Beginning of 
the Year 1798. Part the Firfl. 
France. By the Author of Con- 
fiderations, &c. at the Beginning of 


the Year 1796. 8vo. pp. 69. 1s. 6d. 


Rivingtons, Hatchard. 


EXTRACT. 


$6 ig is Now two years firtce I attempt- 

ed to difentangle the war from 
that labyrinth of fanaticifm and folly, 
jn which its caufes and its objects were 
loft or confounded, and to bring back 
the minds of men to the plain trodden 
patin of common fenfe and experience. 
It appeared defirable at that time to 
feparate the caufes of the war from 
the doctrines of the French revolution, 
and the objects of it from the efta- 
blithment of any particular form of 
government in France. It appeared 
impcrtant to. fhow, that we were 
firuyzling for power initead of opi- 
nions, and for onr commerce and 
marine, te which our- i iependence is 
attached, inflead-of faiatul fpecula- 
tions, and notions of piety and ab- 
ftract virtue, to which it is impoflible 
for two men ty atcach the fame ideas 
of right or importance. I withed to 
fhow the edrth over-run rather than 
eorruy od, and the fences of nations 
thrown down by cannon and foldiers, 
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inftead of governments difturbed by 
novelties and philofophers; to dif- 
perfe the fog and Vapour of metaphy- 
fics, and let the light fall upon the 
real barriers of Europe, thrown down 
or removed by the perfidy of treaties, 
and the violence of arms; tu remind 
men of ancient limits, of territorial 
rights, of national liberty and national 
character; and to hold up to view the 
monftrous ambition of the enemy, 
which has drugged every folly, and 
pointed every crime. 

*¢ | know I have had, and have fill, 
the misfortune to differ from great 
authority; but even now that the quef: 
tion is come to the impending moment 
of decifion, and that we are about to 
fight, perhaps in our own court-yards, 
for all that is dear to us; 1 cannot fee 
any reafon to induce me to change that 
opinion. I confefs it is not now the 
French revolution that I dread, but 
the French greatnefs. I would to the 
full as willingly behold the country 
conquered by the legions of the re- 
public, as by thofe of Lewis the Four. 
teenth. Itis not the form of govern. 
ment in France, it is not her atheifm, 
her fpirit of plunder and cruelty, but 
France herfelf, that I hold up as the 
object of juft apprehenfion; and they 
who maintain the oppofite doctrine 
would do well, I think, to confider, 
whether it does not follow, from their 
mode of reafoning, that under her 
ancient form, and her old principles, 
we might now fubmit to her preten- 
fions, and receive the law from her. 
For ifit be not her power and ufurpa. 
tions again{t which we are-contending, 
but certain tenets and principles of 
hers, itappearsto me, that if it were 
not for thefe tenets, we might confent 
to thofe ufurpations; and that we 
might behold the enormous increaie 
of her power, without apprehention or 
intereit, if it were not made or main- 
tained by thefe principles. But I, for 
one, will never fight with the colour 
of her cockade; and if it were the 
fate of thele warlike kingdoms, and 
this imperial crown, to acknowledge a 
mufter (which may neyer be), [ 
would rather that it were fuch an one 
as this, who fhould crufh and extirpate 
us ata biow, than the politic tyrant, 
who might {pare us for his triumph 
or incorporate as with his flaves. 1 
confider conqueft as a full and final 
confummaiion of things, beyond which 
my eye and my imagination cannot 

pierce. 
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pierce. I fee nothing beyond, nothing 
fufceptible of alternatve and difcri- 
mination. All the difplay and cir- 
cumftance of terror, with which a 
Jacobin conqueror can furround him- 
felf, cannot add a fingle motive toa 
free and generous bofom, for a mortal 
reliftance, which it would not have 
felt, if the {ame troops had been led 
by a Turenne or a Condé. I would 
rather roufe the {pirit of the country 
than its fears; and I difdain to treat 
a nation of foldiers like a little garri- 
fon, animated indeed to a brave refift. 
ance, but capable of being worn out, 
and capitulating at the laf.” P. 1. 


STATE OF FRANCE. 


«| THINK nothing worth ferious 
inquiry in the ftate of France, but the 
capital fhe poffeffes; the fuel and ma- 
terials of a war, doomed never to 
expire but with the fubftance it con- 
fumes. Having climbed her meridian 
arch of anarchy, and high in her mid- 
career of rage and ruin, fhe has fet fire 
to the pillars of the earth, and decreed 
the general conflagration. Happy for 
mankind that fhe has nurfed the flame 
with fo much of berown, Happy that 
the fans it ftill from her own lungs, 
and {upplies it with her own cinders. 
Like the giants of antiquity fhe has 
made the war with her fields and foil, 
—She has hurled her forefts and her 
mountains at her enemy,—Here the 
devoted a navy, and there an army,— 
Here the immolated her commerce, 
there the fevered her colonies. Fever- 
ith with guilty fears, and haunted by 
the furies of her impiety, the lopped 
her own members, and ftruck at her 
own vitals ;—one blow amputated her 
nobility, another her clergy, a third 
her merchants, a fourth her fleets. 
Her great meafures, as fhe called her 
great crimes, required now a clafs of 
age,—now a defcription of citizens,— 
now adefcription of property : and all 
as facrifices and viétims ; all integrant 
portions and members of herfelf, and 
all irrevocably doomed and devoted. 
Who has heard of bounties for the 
navy, or the line,—who of lots for 
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the militia? The requifition {wept off 
the population of the country, with- 
out detail or diflinétion.. Who of 
finance and taxes? Confifcation, plun. 
der, auctions, fupplied every thing. 
The national property,—the emigrant 
property,—the church property,—the 
Corporation property,—cftates, villas, 
convents, woods, commons, every 
thing—has been fold and refold, plun- 
dered and replundered, till the fee- 
fimple of the nation, till the very foil 
of all France together, has been ali- 
enated I know not how often. Is 
there any longer any property in 
France? that is to fay, is there an 
law or any fecurity for any poffeffion 
beyond the occapancy of the day? 
Has any man more in his lands than 
the ufufruét of them? Is there any 
fpecies of wealth fecure or permanent? 
—Is there any thing valuable but in 
proportion to its faculties of convey- 
ance and concealment? No: the 
whole is under the rapacious hand of 
the remorfelefs kings ;—-under the 
fovereign without law and above law. 
The Whole acknowledges and obeys his 
unlimited phyfical dominion; and in 
computing his power and means we 
have nothing to do but to fubtract 
from his mighty whole, thofe calami- 
ties and privations which he has in- 
flicted upon his ftate, or which vifibly 
approach and hang over it. 

‘‘ From the capital, thetefore, of 
his population, deduct the flower of 
his fourteen armies, who have left 
their bones in the fields and hofpitals 
of Lombardy and Germany, a capital 
he miffes with faintnefs and debility, 
and which cannot be repaired from 
the fheep’s blood of Italy or Flanders, 
a vile experiment, and perhaps fatal. 
Deduct two-thirds at leaft of his ma- 
nufacturers, and one of his hufband- 
men: above fixty thoufand perfons 
once employed in the receiving and de- 
frauding of his revenue, five-fixths of 
his military and mercantile mariner 
one half of his nobles and his priefts, 
the deplorable and incalculable mafs 
of infants, of aged, and of women, 
who have ae for want of fuc~ 
cours * ; deduct thofe who have died in 


* “ Seethecenfeflions of the Direétory, June 1797, meflage tothe Ceuncil of 
Five Hundred. See alfo a book called The Cruelties of the Jacobins, publifh- 
ed in Paris in 1795. It is here ftated, that two millions of perfons have been 
maflacred in France during the revolution, of which 250,000 are faid to have 
een women, and 230,000 children. This calculation dogs not include any 


pertons killed in arms,’ 


jails 
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jails and hofpitals of neglect and fa- 
mine; deduct his murdered and his 
fied *.”” P. 37, 


ee eee 


FOREIGN RELATIONS, 


« T HAVE carefully abftained (ex- 
cepting in one neceffary inftance) from 
prefenting the moral picture of the 
country; but when | behold the ful- 
tans of the Luxembourg committing 
the ambaifador of Portugal prifoner 
to their Seven-Towers, when I hear 
them refule to receive the minifters of 
America till they have purchafed 
their admitlion at the price of 400,oco 
dollars, [ cannot omit to remark, that 
their foreign relations are nothing, ex- 
cepting thofe alone where the terror 
of their arms and the corruption of 
their principles has unnerved and dif- 
folved the energy of the human cha- 
racter, When I fee them pillage 
every magazine in every commune of 
their empire, of what they call Eng- 
lith manufactures, and transfer, by a 
decree of their paramount authority 
over all the laws and conventions of 
nations, the neutral privilege from the 
fhip to the cargo +, that is, effectually 
become privateers and pirates, cruiling 
againft every flag and every nation, 
then I am obliged to confider thefe 
acts as a virtual renunciation of all 
legitimate intercourfe and commercial 
communication with the maritime 
powers of Europe, and to fet down 


this article under the head of their 
privations. . 

«¢ The plunder of the warehoufes is 
no mean inftance of the phyfical domi- 
nion of the directory; it affords a 
ftrong confirmation of the pofition I 
have laid down, and leads by rapid 
fteps to the agent of government from 
the counter and the magazine into the 
vineyard and thefarm. It is in vain 
for the French orators to contend, 
and it would be ufelefs to fucceed in 
that abfurdity, that the meafure is not 
of a revolutionary nature, and that itis 
lawful in war to feize the goods of an 
enemy. Thefe merchandifes have 
long ceafed to be the property of 
Englifhmen. They have been paid 
for long fince by the Swede, the Dane, 
or the American, who had undertaken 
to fupply the neceflities of France with 
commodities with which fhe is not able 
to difpenfe. How many decrees, 
meffages, arrétés, affociations, and 
menaces, have already proved nuga- 
tory upon this object alone? The 
property, however, is either neutral 
or French: French, if it has been 
paid for to the importer; if not, neu- 
tral, 1 am fpeaking of the thing itfelt, 
not of the right, which is French in 
either cafe. The executive govefn- 
ment enters into every warehoule 
throughout the whole empire upon the 
fame day {, and plunders every com- 
modity which its officers are plesfed or 
directed to call Englifh, and the mca- 
fure is not revolutionary? No, cer- 


* « Many foreigners have been deceived in this refpect by the abundance of 





population in Paris; that capital has, I believe, conliderably increafed: ina 
proclamation of the Directory, February 16, 1796, it is afferted that it has 


increafed by 150,000 fouls. ‘The numerical difproportion of the fexes, how- | 


ever, is acknowledged by every one I have converfed with, native or foreigner, 
who has lately been at Paris, to be very ftriking. But the increafe of Paris is 
one of the furett figns of the general depopulation. Lyons, Nantes, Rouen, 
&c. have diminifhed in a ratio of one-third ; and the whole of the departments 
prefeut a very vilible {peCctacle of folitude and defertion: all public works are 
abandoned ; the roads infefited with robbers: all figns, effects, and caules of 
depopulation. The divorces in Paris alone, for the laft year,-amount to 1043; 
the marriages, which is extraordinary, confidering that name now embraces 
<7 ae of concubinage, to no more than 6538. What caufes of depopu- 
ation ! 

t “ The late ediét of the five lawgivers takes away the protection of the 
neutral flag aliogether, and confifcates the fhip’s bottom, if it has enemies’ 
property on board. very mercantile veffel of every nation, therefore, i4 
‘good prize ; for it is impoflible they can return without cargoes, though they 
fhould bring nothing Englith with them. We manufacture for alimoft ai 
Europe, even for France herfelf: the Eaft and Wett-India commodities ar¢ 
almoft entirely Britifh property, and will now fubject every fhip to condemn- 
ation. How fortunate for Europe that France has no navy!’ a 

t “4th January 1798." rs 
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tainly, it 1s Conftitutional, in the true. 
and fulleft fenfe: itis of the very nature 
and effence of the conftitution itfelf; 
not irregular, not eccentric, not ex- 
traordinary ; it is the true legitimate 
peer eree iffue of a conftitution of 
public terror, rapine, and banifhment ; 
of a government of ufurpers and rob- 
bers; of a fyltem of armed fraud and 
perfidious defpotifin, It is the law of 
emancipated France, and the privi- . 
leye of victorious Frenchmen.” P. 55.— 
“ Tome, I confefs, the menaces of 
the French appear like thofe of other 
madmen. ‘The ravings of the Luxem- 
bourg are like the ravings of the 
Bicétre—Do this, or give me that, or 
1 will ftab or drown myfelf. Yield to 
me, jays France, or—what? [ will 
come and perifh on your thores:— 
throw down your arms, or I will dath 
myfelf upon your coafts;—worthip 
me, or I will devote hecatombs of my 
own children ;—acknowledge my fupe- 
riority, or I will tear out my own 
vitals!’ This I confider as the real 
fenfe and meaning of her {tate papers, 
of her public declarations, if that can 
be called fenfe and meaning, which is 
the very paroxyfm of delirium and 
folly.—I cannot dread the madnefs of 
anenemy, I think it rather our own 
fafety and our own arms. Can I fee 
with trepidation or regret his legions 
rotting in the marfhes of Calais and 
Oftend, or blighted upon the bleak 
hills of Normandy? Can 1 regard 
‘the army of England,’ but as our 
glory and our prize, if ever (I know 
not by what help from heaven or from 
hell) it were to be embarked upon the 
channel? Shall we hefitate to pro- 
voke, and call, with our prayers at 
leait, that glorious iffe of the war, 
in which we may all partake; but 
which, without fome power above us 
thall obfcure and worfe-confound, and 
impel the enemy upon his ruin, we 
dare not hope for? When the firtt 
Gaul was at the foot of the Capitol, 
When the fenate and the people, the 
liberty and the gods of Rome were 
belieged in a fingle citadel, and the 
Very name of a nation, deftined to the 
empire of the world, hung doubtful 
Ypon the iffue, the Roman did not 
deicend to meet him there ; but wait- 
ed with ardent hope till he had climb- 
ed the giacis, then drove him dowa 
the fteep Tarpeian with refittlefs im- 
pulfe and accumulating ruin; and muft 
not we have courage toexpect him on 
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wie fatal fhores, where the armada 
was wrecked, and from every cliff of 
which we have beheld his fleets led 
captive tewards our harbours, and 
the ocean covered with his fragments 
and his fhame? 

“¢ We hear of Rome and Carthage 
every day and in every debate, even 
to puerility and pedantry, but without 
profiting much, I think, either as to 
policy ormagnanimity, from their ex- 
ample. It feems, however, certain, 
that if Carthage could have anticipated 
events, or have lived over again her 
own hiftory, fhe would not have been 
fubdued and extirpated a fecond time. 
We, therefore, who have the advan- 
tage of her experience, and can con- 
template along with her ruin the caufes 
of it, ought to bring this warto a very 
different iflue and conclufion than the 
did; our enemies too, thole dottrels 
and apes of Rome, might at leaft pro- 
fit enough by the fame knowledge, to 
defpair of fuccefs by the prefent 
means: for had Carthage difplayed 
that vigour before fhe had given up 
her hoftages, her fleets, and her arms, 
which fhe did after, the event of the 
conteft could not have been the fame. 
The modern Romans, therefore, have 
acted with impolicy and abfurdity, in 
pawning our Jands, and affigning our 
revenues, and raifing loans hpon our 
commerce and our property, and 
dooming our crown and liberty, be- 
fore we have made thofe furrenders 
which Carthage made ; becaufe they 
have placed us in the fituation in 
which Carthage would have been if 
Rome had made thefe declarations to 
her; in which Carthage would have 
kept, like us, her fleets, her arms, 
her fortreffes, and her Hannibal; and 
in which the event of the Carthaginian 
war muft have been different from 
what it was. 

‘© Thefe, therefore, are the objects 
to which I would direét the attention 
of Englifhmen at the prefent moment. 
When they hear the loud and lofty 
threats of their intemperate enemy, 
they fhould hear his groans alfo; when 
they fee his hofts gather on the hills 
of Brittany, they fhould fee, at the 
{ame time, the hollownefs of his cen- 
tre: they thould de/pife with prudence, 
as their fathers did, the vanity and 
infolence of a people, whofe colefal 
greatneis has hitherto been equi ed 
and fubdued by the moral greatnels of 
their own country; they fhould - 
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fider their impotent menaces but as a 
challenge to the folid and fober virtues 
which have fo often defeated them ; 
and contrat once more, with confi- 
@ence and pride in heaven, and in 
themfelves, the fterling ingenuous 
worth and valour of the Britifh cha- 
raéter, to the drunken cries and fury 
of a multitude, deftined to feed the 
fifhes of our feas, or to take nothing 
from us but our prifons and our 
graves.” P. 61. 





XXXII. Effays on the Picturefque, as 
compared with the Sublime and 
Beautiful; and on the Ufe of 
ftudying Pictures, for the Purpofe 
of improving real Landfcape. By 
Uvepace Pricer, Efg. Vol. I. 
8va. pp. 432. 6s. Rod/on. 


CONTENTS, 


TSSAY on Artificial Water, and 

4 on the Method in which Pic- 
turefque Panks may be practically 
formed.—On Decorations—On Ar- 
chitefture and Buildings. 


EXTRACTS 
FROM THE PREFACP. 

** THE three Effays which I here 
piter to the public, thcugh detached 
from cach other, and from the Eifay 
fn the Picturefque, are, in refpect to 
the matter they contain, and the {uite 
of ideas they prefent, perfectly con- 
nected. In all that 1 have written I 
have had two chief purpofes in view: 
the one, to point out the beft method of 
forming our tatie and judgment in re- 
gard tothe cifect of all vilible objects, 
univerfaily; the other, to {how that the 
fame incthod, and the fame principles, 
may be applied to the improvement of 
thofe pardcular objects, with which 
each maa is individually concerned. 

“The firit (tep towardsacquiring an 
exact tafte and judgment in refpect to 
vilible objects, is to gain an accurate 
knowledge of their leading characters ; 
J therefore, in my firfi Effay, traced 
the character of the Picturefque, its 
qualities, effects, and atiraétions, as 
diftinct from thofe of the fublime and 
the beautiful, through the different 
works of nature and art. 


* The next fiep was to thow, that 
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not only the elfeét of pi€turefque ob- 
jets, but of all vifible objects what- 
ever, is to be judged of by the great 
leading principles of painting ; which 
principles, though they are really 
founded in nature, and totaily inde- 
pendent of art, are, however, moft 
eafily and ufefully Rudied in the pic- 
tures of eminent painters. On thefe 
two points, which, I truft, I have 
never loft fight of in any part of my 
work, refts the whole force of my ar- 
gument. If 1 have fuccecded in efta- 
blithing them, the fyftem of modera 
gardening, which, befides banifhin 

all picturefque effects, has violate 

every principle of painting, is of courfe 
demolifhed.”” P. v. 

‘¢ There are perfons, for whofe opi- 
nion I have a very high refpect, who, 
though they agree with mein the diftinct 
charaéter of the picturefque, object to 
the term itfelf; on the ground, that, 
from its manifeft etymology, it mutt 
fignify ail that can be reprefented in 
pictures with effect. I had flattered 
mytelf with having fhown, that, ac- 
cording to that definition, the word 
can hardly be faid to have a diftinét, 
appropriate meaning: by placing this 
matter in a different, poflibly a more 
convincing light, 1 may be lucky 
enough to obviate their only objection. 
It has occurred to me, that the term 
(which is in effect the fame in Englifh, 
French, and Italian) was probably 
invented by painters to exprefs a 
quality, not merely effential to their 
art, but in a manner peculiar to it; 
the treafures of the fublime and the 
beautiful, it fhares in common with 
iculpture; but the piéturefque is al- 
mott exclufively its awn. A writer of 
eminence lays great ftrefs on the ad- 
vantage which painting poffeffes over 
fculpture, in being able to give value 
to infignificant objects, and even to 
thofe which are offenfive : many fuch 
objects are highly picturefque, in fpite 
of their offentive qualities, and in a 
degree, that has fometimes caufed it 
to be imagined, that they were ren- 
dered fo by. means of them. I re- 
member a picture of Woverman’s, in 
which the principal objeéts were a dung- 
cart, juft loaded; fome carrion lying 
on the dung; adirty fellow withadirty 
fhovel; the dunghill itfelf; and a dog, 
exhibited in an attitude that promited 
to add to it. Thefe moft unfavoury 
materials the painter had worked up 
with {9 much {kill, that the piture 

was 
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was viewed by every ene with delight. 
Tmagine all this in marble ever fo fkil. 
fully executed ; it would be detefiable. 
This cectainly does tend to prove, 
that {culpture cannot reprefent with 
effect, objects merely picturefque. I 
do not mean to fay, that the grave dig- 
nity of that noble art does not admit 
et a mixture of the picturefque ; it is 
clear, however, that the ancients ad- 
mitted it with a caution bordering upon 
timidity. ‘The modern fculptors, on 
the other hand, have perhaps gone as 
much into the other extreme; and to 
that we probably owe the magnificent 
defeéts of Michael Angelo, the atfect- 
ations of Bernini, and the panto- 
mimes of fome of his followers, It 
appears to me, that. if the whole of 
this be confidered, it completely takes 
away every objection to. my ufe of the 
term; for if what I have {tated be 
juft, it proves that by picturefque is 
meant, not all that can be expreffed 
with effect in painting, but that which 
painting can, and fculpture cannot ex. 
prefs. It is, in reality, a very juft 
diftin&tion between the powers of the 
only two arts imitative of vifible ob. 
jects, with refpeét to ane clafs of thofe 
objects; and the etymology of the 
word, as I have accounted for it, in- 
ftead of contradicting, fanctions the 
ufe I have made of it, and the dif- 
tinction I have given to the charac. 
ter.” P. xii, ' 


EFFECTS OF WATER IN LANDSCAPE. 


“ THE effects of water are always 
fo attractive, that wherever there is 
any appearance of it in a landfcape, 
whether real or painted, to that part 
the eye is irrefiftibly carried, and to 
that it always returns. All the objects 
immediately round it are confequently 
moit examined: where they are ugly, 
or infipid, the whole fcene is dif- 
graced; but where they are intereft- 
ing, their influence feems to extend 
over the whole fcenery, which thence 
aflumes a character of beauty that does 
not naturally belong to it. 

“* This ftrong attractive power of wa- 
ter, while it fhows how much the im- 
mediate banks ought to be ftudied, 
fuggefts, likewife, another confider- 
ation, with regard to its pofition in 
the general view from the houfe. In 
places where the views are confined to 
the nearer object, the water (as at 
Rlenheim) frequently occupies a very 
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confiderable portion of the fcenery,; 
and mixes with almoft every part of it. 
But where, from a high ftation, the 
eye furveys a more extended country, 
the appearance of water which may 
be produced by art, bears no propor- 
tion to that extent, though it ma 

greatly enliven parts of it. In fuc 

fituations, therefore, the placing of 
the water ought very much to be 
guided by the objetts (both the neat 
and diftant ones), to which it will 
ferve asa fort of focus. It may hap- 
pen, for inftance, that the parts which 
would be mott eafily floated, are placed 
amidft open common fields, or amidi 
hedges without trees, or, what is worfe, 
with ftripped elms, or pollard willows ; 
that they are backed by hills of bad 
fhapes, and divided by fquare map-like 
inclofures. A piece of water in that 
fituation would infallibly draw the 
attention towards thofe objects, which 
otherwife might have efcaped notice ; 
and the eye, though it might be hurt by 
them, will ftill be forced towards that 
part: for our eyes, like moths, will 
always be attracted by light, and no 
experience can prevent them from re- 
turning to it. On that account, the 
pofition of water can never bea matter 
of indifference. If the fize ot it be 
confiderable, and the objects in that 
direétion ugly, or uninterefting, - it 
will make their effects more con{picu- 
ous, but by no means compentfate thofe 
defects. On the other hand, the 
fmalleft appearance of water, a mere 
light in the landfeape, may anfwer a 
very effential purpofe—that of leading 
the attention to thofe parts which are 
moft worthy of notice: and, there- 
fore, wherever there are the happieft 
groups of trees, or buildings, the 
richeft diftances, the moft plealing 
boundaries of hills, or mountains, in 
that direction the water, if poffible, 
fhould be placed, fo as to blend with 
them into one compofition. It will 
then ferve, not merely as a brilliant 
light in the landicape, but likewife as 
a bond which unites all thofe parts to- 
gether; wh. reas, if it be placed ata 
diftance from them, the eye is diftract. 
ed between objects which it would like 
to Ax upon, aud a fafcinuting fplen- 
dour, the influence of which it cannot 
reli.” P. 59- 


ON THY TORMS OF LAKES. 
«EXCELLENT hints with regard 
to the general forms vf lakes, might be 
taken 
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taken from pools, on a fcale fo very di- 
minutive, as to excite the ridicule of 
thofe who attend to fize only, and not 
tocharacter. ButasGainfboroughuled 
to bring home roots, ftones, and 
mofles, trom which he formed, and 
then ftudied fore-grounds in minia- 
ture ; and as Leonardo da Vinci advifed 
painters to enrich and vary their con- 
ceptions by attending to flains and 
breaks in old walls, that is, to the 
lucky effects and combinations, which 
in the meaneit objects ave praduced by 
accident and neglect,—I may venture 
to recommend many of the pools in 
old gravel-pits on heathy commons, 
as affording mott ufeful ftudies in this 
branch of landicape-gardening. Such 
Jakes in miniature firongly point ont 
the effect of accident and neglect, in 
creating varied and picturefque com- 
politions, with the advantages that 
might be taken of fuch accidents; and 
they likewile fhow, what is by no 
means the leaft inftructive part, the 
procefs by Which fuch forms and com- 
politions are undetignediy produced. 
The manner in which thefe pits are 
formed {eems to be nearly this: after 
a certain quantity of gravel has been 
dug out, and it becomes lefs plentiful, 
the workmen very naturally purfue it 
wherever it appears; leaving heaps of 
mere mould in the middle, ‘and pro- 
jections of it on the fides: and, as 
they want the gravel and not the fur- 
face, they pick it trom under the turf, 
which by that procefs is undermined, 
and failsin, in different degrees, and in 
various breaks. Sometimes the turf 
and the upper mould are taken off, in 
order to get at the gravel which lies 
beneath, and are ¢aft upon the furface 
of another part, the height of which 
is confeqnently raifed above the ge- 
neral level; while in places where 
roads had been made to carry out the 
gravel, the ground is proportionably 
low, and the defcent gradual. By 
means of thefe operations, in which 
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no idea of beauty or picturefque comm. 
pofition was ever thought of, all the 
varieties of fmooth turf, of broken 
ground, of coves, inlets, projections, 
iflands, are often formed ; while heath, 
broom, furze, and low bufhes, which 
ary the fummit, are in proportion to 
the fcale of the whole: and that whole 
is a lake in miniature, of tranfparent 
water, furrounded by the moft varied 
banks. I have often thought, that if 
fuch a gravel-pit with clear water were 
near a houfe, the banks of it might, 
with great propriety and effect, be 
dreiled with kalmeas, rhododendrons, 
azaleas, andromedas, without any 
thrub too large for its fcale ; and that 
fo Beautiful a lake in miniature might 
be made, with every thing in fuch 
exact proportion, as to prefent no bad 
image of what one might fuppofe to 
be a full-fized lake in Liliput. 
‘« But there are likewife other pools 
on a icale equally diminutive, the cha- 
* racter of which forms a fingular con- 
traft to fuch as I have juft mentioned ; 
for as in thofe, a great part of the 
beauty arifes from the proportion be- 
tween the fize of the water and that of 
its accompaniments ; fo, in the others, 
the ftriking effect is produced by their 
difproportion. Thefe laft are found 
in forefts, and in woody commons, 
where the ground is bold and unequal. 
In fuch places it often happens that a 
high broken bank enriched with wild 
vegetation, fometimes with a fingle 
tree upon it, fometimes with a group 
of them, hangs over a fmall pool *: 
in a fcene of that kind, the very cir. 
cumftance of the fmallnefs of the 
water gives a confequence to the 
objects immediately round it, which 
a larger expanfe would dimini/h in 
proportion to that expanfe, Another 
great fource of effect arifes froim the 
large mafs of fhadow, which from the 
overhanging bank and trees, is re- 
flected in fo fmall a mirror; and 
alfo from the tints of vegetation, of 


* « This ftvle of fcenery is very poetically and charaéteriftically defcribed by 
Mr. Mafon in the firft book of his Englith Garden: 


‘¢ ——Nature here 
Has with her living colours form’d a fcene 
Which Ruyfdal beft might rival—cryftal lakes, 
’er which the giant oak, himfelf a grove, 
Flings his romantic branches, and beholds 
His reverend image in the expanfe below.” 
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broken foil, and of the fky, which are 
revived in it*, Alt thefe circum. 
ftances give a furprifing richnefs and 
harmony to, every thing within the 
field of vifion, as you look at fucha 
compofition; the water being as it 
were the focus ia which that richnefs 
and harmony are concentred, and 
whence they again feem to expand 
themfelves on all that furrounds it. 
In many gentlemen’s places there are 
opportunities of producing fuch effects 
of water with little expenfe or diffi- 
ciilty, in no part of which a goad imi- 
tation of a lake or river on a large 
fcale could be made at any expenie. 
There are hollows, for inftance, in 
fequeftered fpots, partly furrounded 
by fuch banks as I have. defcribed, 
which might ealily be made to contain 
water: there is often a finall ftream 
near fuch a {fpot, running without any 
particular beauty in its own bed, but 
which, by an caty change in its courfe, 
might be made to fall into the hollow; 
and thus appear to he, and really be- 
come, the fource of the ftill water be- 
neath. Thefe eafy and cheap im- 
provements would give a new and 
lively intereft to the moft interefting 
woodland fcenery, and would afford 
opportunities of trying a variety of 
picturefque embellifhments.” P. go. 


GRAVEL AND TERRACE WALKS 
COMPARED. 


“ A BROAD dry walk near the 
houfe is indifpenfable to the comfort 
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of every gentleman’s habitation: in 
the’ old ftyle fuch walks were very 
commonly payed ; in the modern, they 
are generally gravelled. The cha- 
racter and effect of walks, like that of 
rivers (though notin the fame degree), 
depend very much on their immediate 
boundaries ; that of a gravel walk is 
of pared ground, than which nothing 
can be more meagre or formal, or 
have a poorer ¢ffect in a foreground ; 
and however the line may be broken an 

difguifed py low fhrubs partially con. 
cealing its edge, it (till will be meagre ; 
and if the grafs be fuffered to grow 
over thofe edges more ftrongly than in 
the other mowed parts, it wil! look 
flovenly, but neither rich nor pic¢- 
turefque. Burt~the paved terrace, in 
its lea(t ornamented {tate, is bounded 
by a parapet; and the fimple circum 
ftance of hewn ftone and a coping, 
without any. farther addition, has a 
finifhed and determined form, together 
with a certain maflivenefs, which is 
wanting to the other; on which ace 
count, and from the oppofition of its 
colour to the hue of vegetation, fuch 
mere walls are fometimes introduced 
as parts of the foreground by the 
greateft painters. When the walk be- 
fore the door is of gravel, and that 
gravel is fucceeded by the mowed grafs 
of the pleafure-ground, and that again 
by the grafs of the lawn, nothing can 
be more infipid: if broken by trees 
and fhrubs only, however judicioutly 
they may be difpofed, till the whole 
makes a comparatively flat and un- 


* « The circumftance of tints being revived by means of water, is little at. 


tended to but by painters. It isa rule in their art, that no tint fhould be intro- 
duced into a piéture, without its being revived again in other places; in fhort, 
that it fhould ina manner echo from one part of the compofition to another, 
and that no confiderable part fhould be without it: a rule, by no means 
founded on the mere practice of the art, but on repeated obfervations of the 
noft harmonious combinations in nature. Now, water, by repeating not only 
the brilliancy, but the hue of the {ky, acts asa powerful harmonizer in refpect 
to colour, and for that reafon few compofitions are totally without it. A fmall 
quantity, however, will anfwer that purpofe; often better than a larger eX- 
panfe, the brilliancy of which might be too powerful for the reft of the picture. 
This will account for the feemingly infignificant bits of water that we fee in 
pictures, 2nd alfo for the pleafiure which lovers of painting feel, when, after 
viewing any natural fcenery deficient in that refpeét, they catch a glimpfe of 
water, however trifling: a pleafure, which arifes not merely from its brilhancy, 
but alfo from that revival and renewal of colour, by means of which the beauty 
and harmony of the whole is fo greatly augmented. 

“ Thefe remarks may be faid to belong more immediately to the art of 
painting ; but whatever tends to add new pleafures to thofe which we already 
receive from the common objeéts and effects of nature, cannot be foreign to 
the purpofe of this work.” 
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varied foreground, whether it be 
looked at from, or towards the houfe. 
But when architectural ornaments are 
introduced in the garden immediately 
about the houfe—however unnatural 
raifed terraces, fountains, flights of 
fteps, parapets, with ftacues, vafes, 
baluftrades, &c. may be called—how- 
ever our anceftors may have been 
Jaughed at (and I was much diverted, 
though not at all convinced by the 
ridicule), for ‘ walking up and down 
¢ {tairs in the open air *,’—the effect 
of all thofe objects is very ftriking; 
and they are not more unnatural (that 
is, artificial) than the houfes which they 
are intended to accompany. Nor is 
their effect, taken alone, to be con- 
fidered, for it extends to other objects; 
whatever trees are mixed with them, 
whether pines and cypreifes, or the 
many beautiful varieties with which 
our gardens abound, the value they 
give to the tints of vegetation and 
receive from them again, is quite 
of another kind from that which 
trees of different forts give to each 
other; and this is a confideration of 
no {mall moment, ‘The contraft that 
arifes from the tint ot ftone, either 
worked, or in its natural ftate (and 
the fame may be faid of many tints of 
broken ground), is, with reafon, high- 
ly eficemed by the painters; it is a 
contraft which has the great advantage 
of detaching objects from each other 
by a inarked difference of form, tint, 
and character, but without the fmalleft 
injury to general harmony; whereas, 
ftroug contraits in the colours of fo- 
liage, of flowers, and of bloifoms, 
deftroy harmony, without occafioning 
either the fame degree or kind of dif- 
tinction. 

*¢ I have already mentioned the de- 
fecis of the common gravel walk in 
the immediate foreground, compared 
with the old terrace walk, confidering 
them both in their fimpleft flate: the 
terrace with a mere parapet; the gra- 
vel walk with a pared edge. And 
here I muft mention another effential 
defect in the gravel walk, namely, 
that its boundary is not only meagre 
and formal, but incapable of receiving 
ornament, or being varied with any 
effect. The parapet, on the con- 
trary, is capable of admitting a thon- 
fand ornaments and variations in its 
form; and, what is very material, of 
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thofe which arife from a mixture of 
the loofe forms, and frefh tints of ve- 
getation, united with the works of 
art. Should the folid wall be thought 
too heavy—a baluftrade, without de- 
ftroying the breadth, gives a play of 
light and fhadow of the moft ttriking 
kind, which occurs in the works of all 
the painters : on the top of the coping, 
urns, vafes, flower-pots, &c. of every 
fhape and fize find their place ; vines, 
jafmines, and other beautiful and 
fragrant climbing plants, might add 
their loofe feftoons to the iculptured 
ones, twining round and between the 
balufters, cluftering ox the top, and 
varying the height of the wall in every 
ftyle and degree the planter might 
direct. In the fummer,— oranges, 
myrtles, and ¢ each plant of firm and 
‘fragrant leaf,’ would moft happily 
mix with them all; and if, inftead of 
common pots and tubs, vafes of more 
elegant forms were fubftituted, they, 
as well asthe plants contained in them, 
would add to the general richnefs and 
variety.”” P. 160, 


ROMAN, FLORENTINE, AND VENE*# 


TIAN MASTERS. 


“© MANY of the firft great mafters 
of the revived art, Leonardo da Vin- 
ci, M. Angelo, Raphael, G. Ro- 
mano, and others, were architects as 
well as painters ; and feveral buildings 
were executed after their defigns, and 
under their infpection. But I am now 
confidering architecture as it appears 
in pictures, and mixed with other ob- 
jects; and among thefe great artifts 
Raphael is the only one, who has left 
a nuniber of hiftorical compofitions in 
which buildings and architecture form 
fo principal a part, as may enable us 
to form a judgment of the refult of 
the whole. The general character of 
his architecture, like that of his figures, 
isa fedate and finiple grandeur, equally 
free from fuperfluous ornament, and 
from ftrongly marked contrafts. Nei- 
ther in his works, nor thofe of his fol- 
lowers, fhall we find many inftances 
of thofe fingular effects of perfpective, 
of thofe groups and clufters of build- 
ings crofling each other in various di- 
rections, of thofe {plendid artifices, 
which may be called the picturefque 
of regular and entire architecture, 19 


* Mr. Walpole on Modern Gardening, 


contrar 
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contradiftinétion to tuins*. I may 
obferve on this occafion, that the land- 
enh oH makes ufe of ruins of 
every kind without fcruple, and with- 
out much danger of impropriety ; but 
hiftory-painters are more confined, for 
there are, comparatively fpeaking, but 
few hiftorical fubjects where a back- 
ground of ruins would be ftrictly | et 
per. As they are, therefore, in fome 
degree precluded from buildings in 
their moft picturefque ftate (that is, 
where the variety of forms, tints, and 
effects, are moft fudden and {triking), 
thofe painters who were fond of fuch 
varieties, and of all that is termed 
picturefque, have fought for them b 
means not incompatible with what is 
due to the dignity and propriety of the 
hiftorical ftyle. This will clearly appear 
to any perfon, who compares the archi- 
tectural back-grounds of fuch artifts, 
with thofe ot other mafters who ftudied 
the higher parts of the art; as for in- 
ftance, the back-grounds of Raphael 
and Pouflin, with thofe of P. Veroneie 
and Rubens. In the works of the 
two laft-mentioned painters, thofe ar- 
tifices, and that picturefque difpofition 
I mentioned, appear in all their bril- 
liancy; and are perfectly fuited to 
what has very properly been termed 
the ornamental ftyle, as oppofed to 
the feverer character of the Roman 
and Florentine fchools. 

_ “Tam at prefent contidering build. 
Ings and architecture in their relation 
to hiftory, not to landf{cape-painting ; 
for in the {pecimens of landfcape 
which Raphael has given us in his 
back-grounds, he has in few inftances 
completely overcome the drynefs of 
his mafter, P. Perugino; nor could 
he, in that branch of the art, enlarge 
his ideas from any works of his great 
infpirer, M. Angelo. That branch, 
in which the moderns have the bett 
claim to fuperiority over the ancients, 
was bronght to its highe(t perfection, 
in point of grandeur of ftyle, and 
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richnefs of colouring, by the artifts of 
the Venetian fchool, and more parti- 
cularly by their chief boaft, the divine 
Titian. As far as I can recollect, 
Titian has feldom, if ever, introduced 
any finifhed pieces of architecture, 
into the near parts of his mere land- 
{capes; ner indeed any buildings as 
principal objects occupying a large part 
of the picture, fuch as we fee in the 
—— of fome other painters, and 
particularly of Claude Lorraine: but 
in his hiftorical pictures (to ufe a ve 
common, but improper term of dit 
tinction) columns, arches, baluftrades, 
ferve as magnificent frames to thofe 
back-grounds, which have been mo- 
dels to all fucceeding painters. 

‘« It feems to me that the character 
of the architecture made ufe of by 
the Roman and Florentine fchools, 
taken in a general view, and with the 
exceptions which in fuch views will 
occur, is a fedate, folemn grandeur. 
That of the Venetians, taken in the 
fame general manner, a gay and 
fplendid magnificence. Such general 
characters will of courfe vary in each 
fchool according to the difpofition of 
the particular mafter; and I think in 
moft inftances it may be obferved, that 
the ftyle of architesture is in unifon 
with that of the figures. Titian, in whofe 
figures and general conceptions there 
is often a fimplicity unknown to Paul 
Veronefe, or to Tintoret, has the fame 
comparative fimplicity in his archi- 
tecture; ftill, however, it is of a very 
different ca(t from that of either of 
the fchools I have mentioned. But 
of all the painters who have flourifhed 
fince the revival of the art, none have 
equalled Paul Veronefe, in the feftive 
pomp, in the theatrical fplendour 
and magnificence of his buildings. 
The protufion of columns, open gal- 
leries, baluftrades, balconies; of 
buildings feen acrofs and behind other 
buildings, with various and fingular 
effects ot lineal and aerial perfpective 


* “ The following paffage from the Abbé Winkleman’s Hiftory of the Art of 
Defign, plainly fhows, that the ancients, according to his interpretation, made 
a diftinétion between the beautiful and the picturefque : 

“ «Tl piu generale, e piu rimarchevole diftintivo del difegno del nudo in 
‘ quel primo ttile degli Egizj fi é, di non incontrarfi mai nelle loro figure fe non 
‘linee rette, o preffo che rette ; proprieta, che le loro fabbriche dittingue, ei 
‘loro ornate. Percid a lavori egiziani, fecondo Vefpreffione di Strabone, mane 


‘cavano € Varia pittorefea, e le 


grazie, divinita in Egitto non conofciutte. 


* ThoAusuags osxos ev Meudus dic’ egli parlando d’un tempio di Memfi, oudey exes 


‘4 " d >? 
xapbom——cude yoatixor.” 7” 
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varied foreground, whether it be 
looked at from, or towards the houfe. 
But when architectural ornaments are 
introduced in the garden immediately 
about the houfe—however unnatural 
raifed terraces, fountains, flights of 
fteps, parapets, with ftacues, vafes, 
baluftrades, &c. may be called—how- 
ever our anceftors may have been 
Jaughed at (and I was much diverted, 
though not at all convinced by the 
ridicule), for ‘ walking up and down 
¢ {tairs in the open air *,’—the effect 
of all thofe objects is very ftriking; 
and they are not more unnatural (that 
is, artificial) than the houfes which they 
are intended to accompany. Nor is 
their effect, taken alone, to be con- 
fidered, for it extends to other objects; 
whatever trees are mixed with them, 
whether pines and gee or the 
many beautiful varieties with which 
our gardens abound, the value they 
give to the tints of vegetation and 
receive from them again, is quite 
of another kind from that which 
trees of different forts give to each 
other; and this is a conifideration of 
no {mall moment, The contraft that 
arifes from the tint ot ftone, either 
worked, or in its natural ftate (and 
the fame may be faid of many tints of 
broken ground), is, with reafon, high- 
ly eftcemed by the painters; it is a 
contraft which has the great advantage 
of detaching objects from each other 
by a marked difference of form, tint, 
and character, but without the fmalleft 
injury to general harmony; whereas, 
ftroug contraits in the colours of fo- 
liage, of flowers, and of bloifoms, 
deftroy harmony, without occafioning 
either the fame degree or kind of dif- 
tinction. 

*¢ T have already mentioned the de- 
fecis of the common gravel walk in 
the immediate foreground, compared 
with the old terrace walk, confidering 
them both in their fimpleft late: the 
terrace with a mere parapet; the gra- 
vel walk with a pared edge. And 
here I muft mention another effential 
defect in the gravel walk, namely, 
that its boundary is not only meagre 
and formal, but incapable of receiving 
ornament, or being varied with any 
effect. The parapet, on the con- 
trary, is capable of admitting a thon- 
fand ornaments and variations in its 
form; and, what is very material, of 


thofe which arife from a mixture of 
the loofe forms, and frefh tints of ve- 
getation, united with the works of 
art. Should the folid wall be thought 
too heavy—a baluftrade, without de- 
ftroying the breadth, gives a play of 
light and fhadow of the moft ttriking 
kind, which occurs in the works of all 
the painters : on the top of the coping, 
urns, vafes, flower-pots, &c. of every 
fhape and fize find their place ; vines, 
jafmines, and other beautiful and 
fragrant climbing plants, might add 
their loofe feftoons to the iculptured 
ones, twining round and between the 
balufters, cluftering oyp the top, and 
varying the height of the wall in every 
ftyle and degree the planter might 
direct. In the fummer,— oranges, 
myrtles, and § each plant of firm and 
‘ fragrant leaf,’ would moft happily 
mix with them all; and if, inftead of 
common pots and tubs, vafes of more 
elegant forms were fubftituted, they, 
as well asthe plants contained in them, 
would add to the general richnefs and 
variety.” P. 160. 


ROMAN, FLORENTINF, AND VENE-~ 
TIAN MASTERS, 


“* MANY of the firft great mafters 
of the revived art, Leonardo da Vin- 
ci, M. Angelo, Raphael, G. Ro- 
mano, and others, were architects as 
well as painters ; and feveral buildings 
were executed after their defigns, and 
under their infpection. But I am now 
confidering architecture as it appears 
in pictures, and mixed with other ob- 
jects; and among thefe great artifts 
Raphael is the only one, who has left 
a nuniber of hiftorical compofitions in 
which buildings and architecture form 
fo principal a part, as may enable us 
to torm a judgment of the refult of 
the whole. The general character of 
his architeCture, like that of his figures, 
isa fedate and finiple grandeur, equally 
free from fuperfluous ornament, and 
from ftrongly marked contrafts, Nei- 
ther in his works, nor thofe of his fol- 
lowers, fhall we find many inftances 
of thofe fingular effects of perfpective, 
of thofe groups and clufters of build- 
ings crofling each other in various di- 
rections, of thofe {plendid artifices, 
which muy be called the picturefque 
of regular and entire architecture, 19 


* Mr. Walpole on Modern Gardening, 
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contradiftinétion to ruins*. I ma 
obferve on this occafion, that the land- 
icape-painter makes ufe Qf ruins of 
every kind without fcruple, and with- 
out much danger of impropriety ; but 
hiftory-painters are more contined, for 
there are, comparatively fpeaking, but 
few hiftorical fubjects where a back- 
ground of ruins would be meg end 
per. As they are, therefore, in fome 
degree precluded from buildings in 
their moft picturefque ftate (that is, 
where the variety of forms, tints, and 
effects, are moft fudden and ftriking), 
thofe painters who were fond of fuch 
varieties, and of all that is termed 
picturefque, have fought for them b 
means not incompatible with what is 
due to the dignity and propriety of the 
hiftorical ftyle. This will clearly appear 
to any perfon, who compares the archi- 
tectural back-grounds of fuch artifts, 
with thofe of other mafters who ftudied 
the higher parts of the art; as for in- 
ftance, the back-grounds of Raphael 
and Pouffin, with thofe of P. Veronete 
and Rubens. In the works of the 
two laft-mentioned painters, thofe ar- 
tifices, and that picturefque difpofition 
I mentioned, appear in all their bril- 
liancy; and are perfectly fuited to 
what has very properly been termed 
the ornamental ftyle, as oppofed to 
the feverer character of the Roman 
and Florentine fchools. 

_ “Tam at prefent contidering build- 
ings and architecture in their relation 
to hiftory, not to landfcape-painting ; 
for in the {pecimens of landfcape 
which Raphael has given us in his 
back-grounds, he has in few inftances 
completely overcome the drynefs of 
his matter, P. Perugino; nor could 
he, in that branch of the art, enlarge 
his ideas from any works of his great 
infpirer, M. Angelo. That branch, 
in which the moderns have the bett 
claim to fuperiority over the ancients, 
was brought to its higheft perfection, 
in point of grandeur of ftyle, and 
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richnefs of colouring, by the artifts of 
the Venetian fchool, and more parti- 
cularly by their chief boaft, the divine 
Titian. As far as I can recollect, 
Titian has feldom, if ever, introduced 
any finifhed pieces of architecture, 
into the near parts of his mere land- 
fcapes; ner indeed any buildings as 
principal objects occupying a large part 
of the picture, fuch as we fee in the 
landicapes of fome other painters, and 
particularly of Claude Lorraine: but 
in his hiftorical pictures (to ufe a ve 
common, but improper term of dit 
tinction) columns, arches, baluftrades, 
ferve as magnificent frames to thofe 
back-grounds, which have been mo- 
dels to all fucceeding painters. 

‘¢ It feems to me that the character 
of the architecture made ufe of by 
the Roman and Florentine fchools, 
taken in a general view, and with the 
exceptions which in fuch views will 
occur, is a fedate, folemn grandeur. 
That of the Venetians, taken in the 
fame general manner, a gay and 
fplendid magnificence. Such general 
characters will of courfe vary in each 
fchool according to the difpofition of 
the particular mafter; and I think in 
moft inftances it may be obferved, that 
the ftyle of architeSture is in unifon 
with that of the figures. Titian, in whofe 
figures and general conceptions there 
is often a fimplicity unknown to Paul 
Veronefe, or to Tintoret, has the fame 
comparative fimplicity in his archi- 
tecture; ftill, however, it is of a very 
different caft from that of either of 
the fchools I have mentioned. But 
of all the painters who have flourithed 
fince the revival of the art, none have 
equalled Paul Veronefe, in the feftive 
pomp, in the theatrical fplendour 
and magnificence of his buildings. 
The protufion ot columns, open gal- 
leries, baluftrades, balconies; of 
buildings feen acrofs and behind other 
buildings, with various and fingular 
effects ot lineal and aerial perfpective 


* “« The following paffage from the Abbé Winkleman’s Hiftory of the Art of 
Defign, plainly fhows, that the ancients, according to his interpretation, made 
a diffinction between the beautiful and the picturefque : 

‘“« «Tl piu generale, e piu rimarchevole diftintivo del difegno del nudo in 
‘ quel primo ttile degli Egizj fi é, di non incontrarfi mai nelle loro figure fe non 
‘linee rette, o pretfo che rette; proprieta, che le loro fabbriche dittingue, ei 
‘loro ornate. Percid a lavori egiziani, fecondo Vefpreffione di Strabone, man= 


‘cavano ¢ Daria pittorefea, e le 


grazie, divinita in Egitto non conofciutte. 


* TloAusuacs osnos ev MeuPu® dic’ egli parlando d’un tempio di Memfi, oudey exes 
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—adinirably accord with the profufion 
of figures with which he has peopled 
them, and with the ftudied contrafts 
‘of groups and attitudes, and the rich- 
nefs of their dreffes. As his fubjects 
were frequently feftivals and banquets, 
to thefe may often be added the 
rich tints and ornaments of gold and 
filver plate, of urns, cups, vafes, &c. 
The impenfe fcale of his pictures, 
the facility with which the whole is 
conducted, and the extreme clearnefs 
‘rand brilliancy of that whole, have 
fo captivated his countrymen, that his 
‘works are more celebrated at Venice, 
‘than even thofe of his more exalted 
rival, Titian. 

' Tintoret, lefs dignified in his 
figures than either of his cotempo-. 
raries, was full of fingular and capri- 
cious inventions; and his architecture 
partakes of the fame character *.”’ 
P. 3t%. 


GAINSBOROUGH AND SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS. 


«<] MAY, perhaps, be thought by 
many of my readers, to have indulged 
myfelf too long in my paflion for vil- 
lage fcenery. I muft repeat as my ex- 
cufe, what I faid when I firft entered 
on the fubject, that ¢ there is no f{cene 
where fitch a variety of forms and em- 
bellifhments may be introduced at fo 
fmall an expenfe, and without any 
thing fantaftic or unnatural, as in a 
village ; and where the lover of paint- 
ing, and the lover of humanity, may 
find fo many fources of amufement 
and intereft.’ All the liberal arts are 
juftly faid to foften our manners, 
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and not fuffer them to be fierce and 
favage. None, I believe, has a jutter 
claim to that high praife, than the art 
of painting. Whoever has looked 
with delight at Gainfborough’s repre- 
fentations of cottages and their in- 
hubitants ; at Greuze’s interefting pic. 
tures; at the various groups and effects 
in thofe of the Dutch mafters, will 
certainly feel, from that recollection, 
an additional delight in viewing fimilar 
objects and characters in nature: and 
I believe it is difficult to look at any 
objects with pleafure (untefs where it 
arifes from brutal or tumultuous emo- 
tions), without feeling that difpotition 
of mind, which tends towards kindnefs 
and benevolence: and furely what- 
ever creates fuch a dilpofition, by in- 


-creafing our pleafures and enjoyments, 


cannot be too much cultivated. 1 
have juft mentioned Gainfborough’s 
pictures; when he lived at Bath, | 
made frequent excurfions with him 
into the country, He was a man of 
an eager irritable mind, though warmly 
attached to thofe he loved; ofa lively 
and playful imagination, yet at times 
fevere and farcaitic; but I have fre. 
quently remarked, that when we came 
to cotrage or village {cenes, to groups 
of children, or to any objects of that 
kind.which ftruck his fancy, his coun- 
tenance would take an expreflion of 
particular gentlenefs and complacency. 
I have often too obferved. Sir Jofhua 
Reynolds, when children have been 
playing before him; the moft attec- 
tionate parent could not gaze at thei 
with a look more expreflive of kindnefs 
and intereft. He wasindeed the mildett 
and moft ‘benevolent of men; but 








* «No painter, whofe fubjects were*ferious, ever placed the human figure 


fo much, and fo frequently out of the perpendicular, as Tintoret. ‘The fame 
liberty could not-fo well be taken with architeéture ; but there is a drawing ot 
his, that was in Sir Jofhua Reynolds’s collection, and is now in my poffeflion, 
where the fubject has enabled him to indulge his favourite propenfityon a 
building. He has reprefented the dream of a pope ; who is lying in a flately 
bed adorned with a canopy, and fupported by emblematical figures: his 
attendants are fleeping in the room in variousand fingular attitudes. Over the 
door, a cathedral church feems to be tumbling toward the Pope, while a monk 
on his knees, with his hand ftretched towards the portico, appears in the act of 
fupporting it. Rays of light iflue from the shied, and, illuminating the face 
ot the Pope, glance upon the different ornaments of the bed, and on the 
fleeping attendants. Two other figures are at the door, the one lifting up tle 
curtain of it, and difcovering part of an inner room, in which is a ftrong 
effect of funfhine; the other advancing into the Led-chamber. The whole 
compofition, in point of fingularity and fichnefs of invention, of no lef lin- 
gular effects of light and thadow, of the ftyle and difpofition of the ornaments 
of the bed, the tables, and of all the furniture, isin the ‘higheft degree cha- 
racteriltic of that wild and capricious, but truly original painter.” 

in 





in that look was clearly exprefled the 
mixture of intereft which arofe from 
his art, and which feemed to give ad- 
ditional force to his natural philan- 
thropy. 

« With refpect to the particular 
fubject of this Effay, although by the 
tludy of pictures a man will gain but 
little knowledge of architecture as a 
dcience, yet, by feeing the grandeft 
and moft beautiful fpecimens of that 
art difplayed in the moft favourable 
points of view, and moft happily 
yrouped with each other and with the 
inrrounding objects, he may certainly 
acquire a juft idea of their forms and 
effects, and their connexion with 
fcenery. He will alfo gain a know- 
ledge, not eafily acquired by any other 
means—that of the infinitely divertified 
characters and effects of broken and 
irregular buildings with their accom- 
paniments; and of all that in them, 
and in fimilar objects, is juftly called 
picturefque, becaufe they belong to 
pictures, and to the productions of no 
other art. 

«©The more I refleét on the whole 
of the fubject, the more I am con- 
vinced, that the fludy of the: princi- 
ples of painting in the works of emi- 
nent painters, is the beft method of 
acquiring an accurate and comprehen- 
five talte and judgment, in all that 
regards the effects and combinations 
of vilible obje&ts; and thence { con- 
clude, that unlefs we are guided by 
thote enlarged principles, which, in- 
fiead of confining our ideas to the 
peculiar and exclufive modes of one 
Nation, or one period, direct our choice 
towards whatever is excellent in every 
age and every country—we may indeed 
have fine houfes, highly polifhed 
grounds and gardens, and beautiful 
ornamental buildings, but we fhall not 
have that general combination of form 
ant effect, which is by far the mott 
effential point; which makes amends 
jor the want of particular beauties, 
but the abfence of which, no particu- 
lar beauties can compeniate.” P.428. 





XXXII. Narrative of the Shipwreck 
of the Funo, on the Coaft of Ara- 
can, and of the fingular Preferva- 
tion of Fourteen of her Company 
on: the Wreck, without Food, 
during a Period of Twenty-three 
Days: in a Letter to his Father, 
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the Rev. Thomas Mackay, Mini- 
fter of Lairg, Sutherlandihire. By 
Wiritam Mackay, late Second 
Officer of the Ship. 8vo. pp. 59. 
28. Debrett, Seivell. 


Ae 
SKETCH OF THE NARRATIVE, 


THE Juno, Captain Alexander 

Bremner, a fhip of 450 tons 
burden, failed 29th May 1795, from 
Rangoon, the chief town of Pegu, 
with a cargo of teak wood for Ma- 
dras: her crew confifted of fifty- 
three men, chiefly Lafcars, with a 
few Europeans, the captain’s wife, 
her maid, and fome Malays, in ail 
feventy-two fouls. From the damage 
the veffel fuftained by ftriking ona 
hard fand-bank, fhe fprung a leak, 
and on the 18th of June became a 
wreck. June 25th, two perfons 
died of want, and from that period 
the greater part of the fhip’s crew 
fucceflively fhared the famefate. July 
aoth, the wreck drifted to the coait 
of Aracan, where the furvivors, from 
their weak ftate, were landed with 
the utmof dificulry. On recover: 
ing their ftrength they were con- 
ducted by the natives to Ramoo, one 
of the Eaft India Company’s fettle- 
ments, aud. humanely treated by 
Lieutenant Towers, the command. 
ant. Mrs. Bremner, Thomas John- 
fon the gunuer, and toe narrator W. 
Mackay, were the only Europeans 
that were faved. 





EXTRACTS. 


«© ON the morning of the eleveath 
day (July 1), Mrs. Bremner found 
her hufband dead in her arms, and 
our firength was fo reduced it was 
“with the utmoft difficulty we threw his 
body overboard, after ftripping off 
part of his clothes for the ufe of his 
wife. In the courfe of this day two 
others died in the mizen, and two 
more in the fore-top, with which we 
had of late little or no communication, 
being no longer able to come down 
the rigging, or fpeak loud enough to 
be heard at that diftanee. . After the 
gale abated, feveral of the Lafcars 
went forward, and our number was 
now 
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now fo diminifhed, the two tops held 
us all. 

“TI can give very little account of 
the reft of the time. The fenfation of 
hunger was now loft in that of weak- 
nefs; and when I could get a fupply 
of ftrefh water, I was comparatively 
eafy. Hitherto we had occafionally 
found the nights chilly, and as our 
ttrength decvealed, fo did our ability 
to endure the cold. The heavy rains 
by which we were drenched (though 
beneficial in other re{pects) rendered 
it more fevere, in fo much that after 
fun-fet our limbs were quite benumbed, 
our teeth chattered, and we fometimes 
feared we fhould die of extreme cold 
under a vertical fun. As the heat in- 
creafed, it diffufed its influence through- 
out our whole frames , we expoted firft 
one fide, then the other, until our 
limbs became pliant; and as our {pirits 
revived we indulged ourfelves in con- 
veriation, which fometimes even be- 
came cheerful. But as the meridian 
heat approacued, the fcorching rays 
renewed our toriments, and we won- 
dered how we could have withed the 
rain to ceafe. 

“© Ot thofe who were not immedi- 
ately near me I knew little, uniets by 
their cries. Some ftruggled hard, and 
died in great agony; but it was not 
always thofe whofe ftrength was mott 
impaired that died the eafiett, though 
in fome cafes it might be fo. I parti- 
cularly remember the following in- 
ftances: Mr. Wade’s bey, a ftout and 
healthy lad, died carly, and almoft 
without a groan; while another of the 
fame age, but a lefs promifing appear- 
ance, held out much longer. The fate 
of thefe unfortunate boys differed alfo 
in another refpect, highly deferving of 
notice. Their fathers were both in 
the fore-top when the boys were tis 2n 
ill. The father of Mr. Wade’s, hear- 
ing of his fon’s illnefs, anfwered with 
indifference, ‘that he could do no- 
‘thing for him,’ and left him to his 
fate. The other, when the accounts 
reached him, hurried down, and 
watching for a favourable moment, 
crawled on all-fours along the weather 
gunwale to his fon, who was in the 
mizen rigging. By that time, only 
three or four planks of the quarter- 
deck remained, juft over the weather 
quarter-gillery ; and to this fpot the 
unhappy nian ted his fon, making him 
fait to the rail to prevent his being 
waihed away, Whenever the boy was 


feized with a fit of reaching, the father 
lifted him up, and wiped away the 
foam from his lips: and if a fhower 
came, he ntade him open his mouth to 
receive the drops, or gently fqueezed 
them into itfromarag. In this affect. 
ing {ituation, both remained four or five 
days, till the boy expired, ‘The un- 
fortunate parent, as if unwilling to 
believe the fact, raifed the body, 
gazed wifhfully at it, and when he 
could no longer entertain any doubt, 
watched it in filence till it was carried 
off by the fea, then wrapping himfelf 
ina piece of canvas, funk down, and 
roie no more, though he mnt have 
lived two days longer, as we judged 
from the quivering of his limbs when 
a wave broke over him. 

‘¢ This fcene made an impreffion 
ever! on us, whofe feelings were in a 
manner dead to the W®orld, and almott 
to ourfelves, and to whom the fight of 
mifery was now become habitual.” 
P. 36. 


«¢ ABOUT noon we obferved a large 
party of natives coming along the 
beach to the {pot where the men lay, 
and it was now our attention was 
roufed to obferve in what manner they 
treated our cumpanions. They imme- 
diately kindled a fire, which we right. 
ly concluded was for drefling rice; 
foon afterwards they came down to 
the water’s edge, waving handkerchiefs 
as a fignal for us tocome athore. It 
is utterly impoflible to defcribe our 
emotions at this moment. Between 
hope and fear we were ina fiate of 
diftraction ; though we faw they had 
no boats, and it they had, the furf 
would prevent their making ufe of 
them, ftill we entertained hopes they 
would devife fome means of coming 
off tous. My life, which fome time 
betore was a burden to me, now be- 
came infinitely precious ; and though 
I obferved pieces of plank floating off 
fromthe thip, I was afraid to truft my- 
felf on one of them. I propofed to 
the gunner and Serang to aflift me and 
my boy in trying to get out a fpar; 
they at firft confented, but after fome 
time gave up the attempt. With great 
difficulty myfelf and my boy got it 
tumbled into the water, and made it 
fait with a rope; atter which we lard 
hold of a fhort piece of plank that was 
floating palt, and fecured it in the 
fame manner, We had now each a 

piece 
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piece of wood with which to make an 
efter’: Thefitates fume time, but was 
at aft prevailed on by my boy, and 
we agreed 9 fet cil ‘ogether. After 
he got upes his piece of plank my re- 
folution failed me; however, when I 
confidered the teople might leave the 
beach that ne ot, wod that T fhould 
have lefs ftreng*h to-morrow, I felt 
mylfelf calle} on to make the at- 
tempt; I there..:¢ took my leave ot 
Mrs. Bremner, who, as 1 have already 
mentioned, was unable to make the 
jeaft exertion for herieif, and even fo 
weak us not to admit of our making 
any for her with erfect. It was wiih 
pain | was obliged to leave her, but 
{ hoped if 2 reached the fhore, I 
fhould prevail on fume of the natives 
tocome to her relief. She gave mea 
rupee at parting, and difmiffed me 
with a theufand good withes for my 
fafety. Ju% as 1 was recommending 
myfelf to the divine protection, the 
piece of wood got loofe and floated 
away; I paufed for a moment, and 
fummoning up ail my_ refolution, 
— into the fea. Though I could 
ardly move a joint before, whenever 
I got into the water my limbs became 
pliant, and I foon fwam to the {par, 
but could not long keep hold of it. 
Had it been flat, it would have con- 
tinued on one fide, but being 2 perfect 
iquare, it turned round with every 
motion of the water, and rolled me 
under it. ‘This exhaufted me fo much 
as almoft to put an end to my hopes; 
1 repeatedly let it go in defpair, but 
whenever | found myfelf finking, I 
caught hold of it again, and gralped 
it with all my might. 1 obferved that 
1 did not get any nearer the fhore, but 
drifted in a direction almoft parallel to 
the beach. Forefeeing that 1 thould 
not be able to hold out much longer, 
I tried every method to keep the {par 
from turning, and at laft lay along 
fide of it with one hand and one leg 
over, while with the other arm and 
leg I ftruggled hard to guide it to- 
wards the thore. For fome time I fuc- 
ceeded tolerably well, but all at once 
was overwhelmed with a tremendous 
fea, which broke over me, and tore 
away the fpar, I now thought all was 
over; and, after a fhort flruggle, was 
beginning to fink, when another furf 
threw me right acrofs the {par, which 
Was carried back with confiderable 


A particular cafte or tribe fo called. 
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force by the reflux of the fea. 1 was 
almoft breathlefs with the thock, yet 
I inftinctively grafped it with both my 
arms and legs, and was feveral times 
rolled round and round along with it. 
I was alfo feratched with the fand and 
fhells which the furf had carried back 
from the beach, but this I confidered as 
a fign that I was near the fhore (though 
I could not fee it), which greatly ant- 
mated my hopes. One or two more 
furfs threw me violently on the rocks, 
and to prevent the returning furf from 
carrying me back, I lad ‘alt hold of 
them. 

‘© The only clothés I had when I 
left the ihip were a flannel waiitcoar, 
part of a fhirt, and a pair of trowzers. 
The two firtt being ragged, I tied ina 
bundle at imy back to prevent their 
encumbering me, but I lott them in 
the furf. “ihe trowzers I ftillhad on: 
finding them entangled in the rocks, 
when the furt had retreated, I tore 
them off, and made fhift to crawl on 
all-fours (for I could not ftraighten 
my back) beyond the reach of the 
furf. Being now perfectly naked, I 
found the wind extremely cold, and 
therefore laid myielt down under the 
lee of.a rock, where, in afew minutes, 
though I obferved iome of the natives 
coming towards me, I fell afleep.— 
Three or four of them foon wakened 
me, {peaxing in the Moore language, at 
which I was overjoyed, for I feared 
we were beyond the Company’s terri- 
tories, and in thofe of the king of 
Ava.—They told me we were only 
fix days journey from Chittagong, that 
they were Company’s ryots (or pea- 
fants), and fhould take care of me if £ 
would accompany them.—l anfwered, 
as well as I could, that I was fo ex- 
haufted with fatigue, and the bruifes 
I had received, that I could not ftir, 
but begged to have a few grains of 
raw rice. Wretched as my condition 
was, I felt diftreffed at being feen 
without clothes, which they no fooner 
obferved, than one of them, a Bur- 
ma * (to whofe humanity we were all 
afterwards much indebted) took his 
turban from his head, and tied it 
round my middle, after the cuftom of 
the country. Seeing me make ineffec- 
tual efforts to rife, two of them laid 
hold of my arms, and bore me alongs 
my feet feldom touching the ground, 
Coming to a little ftream, I begged to 


be 
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he allowed to drink, from which they 
endeavoured to diffuade me, but as I 
would take no denial, they let go my 
agms, and dropped me on my feet. If 
immediately fell on my face in thé 
water, but, inflead of endeavouring to 
rife, 1 began to gulp it up as faft as I 
could, and thould certainly have drank 
to excefs had I been permitted.—-I 
felt greatly revived by bathing in the 
freth water, as well as by what I had 
taken into my ftomach, and walked 
the reft of the way, leaning on the 
arms of my conductors. We foon 
arrived. where their fire was kindled, 
and there | found the fix Lafcars, my 
boy, the gunner, and Serang*. The 
Lafears had gained the fhore, as al- 
yeady mentioned, the preceding day, 
and the gunner and Serang, though 
they had ictt the thip later, as well as 
my boy, who had fet off about the 
fame time with me, being all more 
expert fwimmers, had reached the 
fhore before me. 

*¢ My joy at finding my companions 
fafe, and at the accounts they gave of 
the humanity of our deliverers, quite 
overcame me, and for a while I be- 
lieve my mind was deranged. I could 
not comprehend how the gunner and 
Serang had got on thore, as I had left 
them on board, and their explanations 
ferved only to bewilder me the more. 
¥ waited patiently about ten minutes 
till the rice was boiled, and did not 
afk for any raw; nor, when a jittle of 
the boiled was brought me on a leaf, 
would [ touch it till they affured me it 
was not too mich. | then put fome 
into my mouth with my fingers, but, 
after chewiag a litile, 1 found I could 
not {wallow it. One of the natives, 
obferving my diftrefs, dafhed fome 
water in my face with his hand, which, 
wathing the rice down my throat, at 
fir almott choked me, but it canfed 
fuch an exertion of the mufcles, that 
1 foon recovered the power of {fwal- 
jowing, though fer fome time i was 
oblized to take a mouthful of water 
with every one ofrice. My lips, and 
the infide of my mouth, were fo cracked 
with the heat, that every motion of 
my jaws fet them a bleeding, and gave 
me great pain. 

“T never could exactly recollect 
what paffed from this time till awoke 
in the evening, after a moft refrefhing 
{khep.—I then reprefeated to the na- 


tives the fituation in which I had left 
Mrs, Bremner, and her fellow-fuffer- 
ers; and well knowing the influence of 
money on fuch minds, hinted that, if 
they would fave her life, fhe was able 
liberally to reward them. Some of 
them promifed to watch during the 
night, as the tide is then higher than 
in the day-time, and would probably 
bring the wreck nearer to the fhore. 

“« After my nap I found myfelf very 
hungry, and was importunate with my 
deliverers for more rice, but they faid 
= fhould have no more dreffed that 
night. I therefore went to fleep again, 
and at midnight was awakened with the 
news that the lady and her maid were 
fate on fhore. 1 rofe immediately to 
welcome my fellow-fufferers, whom I 
found by the fire, after having eaten 
fome rice, and I think I never faw joy 
more ftrongly painted than it was at 
that inftant on the emaciated counte- 
nance of Mrs. Bremner. 

*¢ 1 afterwards underftood that it was 
to the Burma’s humanity fhe owed her 
f2fety. linding that fhe had fome ru- 
pees about her, the natives had already 
begun to form plans for dividing the 
fpoil, which this worthy man overs 
hearing, he watched his opportunity, 
and, with the afliftance of one of his 
followers, faved the women without 
ftipulating for any reward.”’ P. 28, 





XXXIV. 4 Review of Mr. Wilber- 
force's Treatife, entitled, A Practical 
View of the prevailing Religious 
Syftem of Profetied Chriftians, &ec. 
In Letters toa Lady. By Tuomas 


Bersham. 8vo. pp. 277. 4% 
Fohnfon. 





EXTRACT. 
LETTER XVII. 


‘¢ "THE immediate tendency of acivil 

eftablifhment of religion, is to 
obftruét the progrefs of chriftian prin- 
ciples, and of found morals. Whena 
fyitem, whether trué or falfe, is once 
eftablifhed, and the profeflion of it 
is paid for out of the public purfe, all 
inquiry is at an end. Integrity, and 
the love of truth, yield to indolence, 
pride, and bitter zeal againft thofe 
who attack, not, the doétrines of re- 
ligion, but thofe of the public creed. 


* Native boat{wain. 
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Beifoam’s Review of Mr. Wilberforce’s Treatife. 


An eftablifhed priefthood is, in its very 
nature, a perfecuting order. There 
has been no exception to this rule, 
Heathen and chriftian, jew and maho- 
metan, papift and proteftant, epiico- 
palian and prefbyterian, when in power, 
have all breathed the fame fiery, in- 
temperate fpirit ; a few enlightened in. 
dividuals only excepted. Men who are 
engaged to defend an eftablifhed fyftem 
are, from that very circumftance, en- 
gayed to difcourage inquiry, and to 
oppofe truth, unlefs (which is not 
often the cafe) truth fhould happen to 
be the ellablifhed doctrine. 

“ Mr. W. proceeds, p. 371, to ex- 
hibit an * hypothetical delineation’ of 
that {tate of religion, which might be 
expeéted to take place, in a country 
circumitanced like our own, and con- 
cludes, p. 376, with an appeal to facts, 
as ju(tifying his gloomy apprehenfions. 
* Every where,’ fays he, ‘we may ac- 
‘tually trace the effects of increafing 
‘wealth and luxury, in banifhing one 
‘by one the habits, and new model- 
‘ling the phrafeology, of  ftriéter 
‘times; and in diffuling throughout 
‘the middle ranks thofe relaxed mo- 
‘rals and diflipated manners, which 
‘ were formerly confined to the higher 
* claffes of fociety.’ 

“¢] pity the man’ (to borrow our 
author’s own words upon another oc- 
cafion), ‘ who can travel from Dan to 
* Beerfheba, and cry, It is all barren ;’ 
who, when he views the moral con- 
duct of his fellow-creatures, can dif- 
cern nothing but depravity of nature, 
and progreflion in vice. It is indeed 
true, that the mafs of mankind, in 
the prefent age, pay too little atten- 
tion to religion; but at what period 
were they more pious, and virtuous, 
than they now are? I doubt the juf- 
tice, as well as the wifdom, of the 
eternal declamation, that the ¢ former 
‘times were better than thefe.’ In 
the prefent age there is indeed an un- 
ufual tendency to infidelity, but it may 
juitly be doubted, whether the moral 
confequences of modern {cepticifm be 
More injurious, than the old habit of 
Implicit faith, and its ufual accompa- 
niments, bigotry and perfecution. 
Genuine chriftianity was, probably, 
never betier underftood in this coun- 
try, nor more generally practifed than 
a prefent. Perfons who conceive that 
teligion confifts in antiquated plirafea- 
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logy, in attachment to unfcriptural 
doctrines and creeds, and to fabbatical 
obfervations, or in the number and 
length of religious exercifes, will of 
courfe imagine that religion is now 
much on the decline. But they who 
place the effence of chriftianity, in 
active benevolence, and habitual felf- 
government, from a regard to God, 
and under the expectation of a future 
life, may perhaps fee reafon to think 
that there is as much real religion zow 
as formerly, when there was more pa- 
rade of it. If love to God be in any 
degree diminifhed, it may in part be 
attributed to the Sonniathe reprefent. 
ations, which the popular fyftem ex- 
hibits, of the Supreme Being. We 
cannot take pleafure in meditating 
upon God, nor feel proper regard to- 
wards him, till we have learned to con- 
ceive of him as perfectly wife, bene- 
volent, and juft ; and to regard him as 
our father, and our friend. 

“ Amongtt other inftances of nation. 
al degeneracy, Mr. W. mentions, p. 
377, * giving up to vanity and diflipa~ 
‘ tion the portion of the week fet apart 
* to the fervice of religion,’ and like- 
wife, ‘availing ourfelves of the cer- 
‘tainty of an interval from public 
* bufinefs on a day of national humili- 
‘ation, to fecurea meeting for con« 
‘ vivial purpofes.” 

«¢ That perfons who are prohibited 
by law from tollowing their ufual occu. 
pations on the Sunday, and who have 
no tafte for the fervices of religion, pafs 
that day in idlenefs, and diffipation, 
highly prejudicial to their morals, is a 
fatt too obvious to be denied; and 
which every fincere friend to virtue 
and religion muft deeply lament. 
And it is evidently owing, entirely, 
to the folly of a to enforce 
the fuppofed laws of God, _ civil 
fanétions. Men may be compelled to 
be idle, but they cannot be compelled 
to be good. And the natural and ne- 
ceffary confequence of idlenefs, is vice. 
Without pretending to the gift of pro. 
phecy, I will venture to predict, that 
as long as the prefent injudicious laws, 
enforcing the fabbatical obfervation 
of the firft day of the week, remain in 
the {tatute-book, the national morals 
will be more corrupted on that day, 
than upon all the others taken toge« 
ther. Happily for the intereft of good 
morals, the legiflature wifely declined 

to 
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to adopt a propofition introduced, not 
long fince, by fome well-meaning, but 
ill-advifed, members of the Houfe of 
Commons, for enforcing a ftricter ob- 
fervation of the Lord’s day. but the 
public morals will never be entirely 
freed from an unfavourable bias from 
this quarter, till the apoftolical canon 
becomes the law of the land: * As 
€ one man regards one day above ano- 
“ther, and another regards every day 
‘alike, let every one be fully per- 
¢ fuaded in his own mind, and treely 
* enjoy his own opinion *.’ 

“ A religious diiinction of davs 
having been expretsly abolifhed by 
the chriftian law, no human authority 
hath any juft right to revive it, much 
lefs is any one at liberty to condemn 
another, for devoting a day to innocent 
cheertulnefs, which he chufes to de- 
dicate to rigorous aufterity. But this 
cenforious {pirit is the natural confe- 
quences of fuch voluntary fervices. 
The puerile notion, that occafional ab- 
ftinence from food is acceptable to 
God, any farther than it may be con- 
ducive to health or temperance, or, 
that tt is more agreeable to the Al- 
mighty that a man thould dine wpon 
fith rather than upon fleth, is incon- 
fiftent with the manly genius ef chrif- 
tianity, and even with common fenfe, 
A national fafi, therefore, is at bett 
an unauthorized, and an infignificant 
inftitution. But if fuch a ceremony 
is ever appointed by a body of nien, 
who, notorioufly dilregarding all ap- 
pearances of religion themielves, make 
ufe of it asa mere engine of ftate, to 
fubferve their own finitier purpofes, 
it behoves every one, who is really 
concerned for the honour of chriftian= 
ity, to treat fuch an inflitution with 
neglect, as an affront to religion and 
aecency +.” P. 199. 
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t “| Mr. W. takes fome paius in tl 
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Mr. Pitt, from the 


MR. WILBERFORCE’S ADVICE TO BE. 
LIEVERS AND TO SCEPTICS, 

«© MR. W.’s advice to believers is 
contained in his fecond fection, p. 461. 
And ‘ he warns thefe men, firft, (p. 
* 464.) to beware left they be nominal 
¢ chriftians of another fort.’ It is not 
eafy to underftand this diftinétion be- 
tween different forts of nominal chrif- 
tians. Iam unwilling to believe, what 
neverthelefs the author’s language 
feems to cng 5 that in Mr. W.’s 
opinion, the firft, and moft funda- 
mental error, is a mifapprehenfion of 
chriftian doctrine, and that the next, 
and more venial one, is a defect in 
chriftian practice. 

*«*{ do not then mifreprefent our 
author, when I ttate him as teaching 
that mifconecption of ehriftian doctrine 
is the ¢ fundamental practical error’ 
of the prefent day; and I have mif- 
taken the whole tenor of his book, if 
he does not mean to reprefent this 
fundamental error, as inconfiftent with 
the falvation of thofe who holdit. It 
is indeed difficult to believe, that in this 
enlightened and inquifitive age, aman 
of Mr, W.’s rank, talents, and cha- 
racter, can doom to deftruction all 
thofe wife and good men, who have 
doubted, or rejected, his ftrange un- 
jcriptaral coctrines. If this be the 
religion, the pleafures of which he 
enjoys with fo high a relifh, I, for one, 
do not ‘envy him his feelings.’ As 
to the reft, what he advances in this 
fection, allowance being made for his 
aflumed principles, is very juft. The 
chriftian religion requires the abfolute 
renunciation ofevery vice, and the prac. 
tice of every virtue. It is the indifpen. 
fable duty of all to exereife the greateft 
Vigilance, and to fet a fpecial guard 
aguinft thofe vices, to which, in their 
ref{pective circumitances, they are pe- 
culiarly expofed.” P, 249. 


e note, p. 377, to exculpate his friend, 
heinous cilenee of giving a dinner on the faft-day. Our 





worthy rene dces not feem to be aware, that the world is now too much en- 
lightened to tuppofe, that ftatefinen ave themfelves ferious in fuch obfervances. 


’ ~ nites a a. aminixia @ fat ; . Win] i 
dhe public are tully fenfble that talts are intended for the fwinifh multitude, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


RePoRts of the late Mr. John 

Smeaton, F. R. S. made on vari- 
ous Occafions in the Courle of his 
Employment of an Engineer. 4to. 
18s, Faden, Law. 

A Letter to the Dilettanti Society, re- 
fpecting the Obtention of certaia 
Matters etfentially neceffary for the 
Improvement of Public Tafte, and 
for accomplifhing the original Views 
of the Royal Academy of Great 
Britain. By James Barry, Eiq. 
R.A. &c. 4to. 28. 6d. Walker. 

A complete Inveftigation of the Na- 
tnre and Structure of the Horfe, 
with the Method of breaking and 
training. From the MS. of D. 
PHENEGAN and J. DaLy. With 
3 Plates. 24mo. half-bound, 2s. 6d. 
Buyle, Richardjon, 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, TRAVELS, 
&e. 


Memoirs of the Life and Adminiftra- 
tion of Sir Robert Walpole, Earl 
of Orford. With original Corre- 
fpondence and authentic Papers 
never before publifhed. By Wit- 
114M Coxr, M. A. F.R.S. &e. 
With a Portrait and Autographs. 
3 vol. 4to. 3l.ass. Cadell, 

Memoirs of remarkable Perfons from 
Edward the Third to the Revolu- 
tion. With Portraits. Vol. ELL. Part 
1. containing Twenty Portraits. 4to. 
1, §8.—Svo. 158. Caulfield, Clarke, 
_New Bond Street. : 

Vain Boatlings of Frenchmen the 

fame in 1386 as in 1798. Being an 
Account of the threatened Invafion 
of England by the French, the ioth 
Year of King Richard I, Extract- 
td trom ancient Chronicles. vo. 
ad. Pridden, Faulder. 

Hittory of the Reign of Shah-Aulum, 
Emperor of Hindoftaun. By Cap- 
tan FRANCKLIN. gto. ileus. See 
p. 81. 


Life of Catharine the Second. 
the French. 3 vol. Svo. 
Longman. 

Tour in Switzerland. 
Maria WILLIAMS. 2 vol. 8VCeo 
128. Robinfons. See p. 76. 

Two fuccetlive Tours throughout the 
whole of Wales, with feveral of the 
adjacent Englith Counties, fo as to 
deicribe the picturefque Beauty, 
the peculiar Manners, and the fine 
Remains of Antiquity in that Part 
of the Brititfh Idand. By Henry 
SeKRINE, Efg. 8vo. 6s. Elmfley 
and Bremner. 

Santcreet Fragments; or, interefting 
Extracts from the facred Books of 
the Erahmins, on Subjects important 
to the Britifh Ifles: in two Parts. 
By the Author of the Indian Anti- 
quities (Mr, MauRICE). 8Vv0. 35. 

A Lift of the principal Cafiles and 
Monatteries in Great Britain. B 
James Moorg, Efq. F.A.S. With 
two Vignettes, Views of Lindisfarne 
or Holy Iiland Cathedral, Northum- 
berland ; and Cawdor Caitle, Nairne. 
8vo. 48 Egerton. 

* .* The dates of the monattic found- 
ations are inferted upon the authorities 
of Tanner and Keith; the denomina- 
tion, order, and fituatiun of each mo- 
nattery, caitle, &c. are (hown in fepa- 
race colunins. 
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By HELEN 


ROTANY. 

Gul. Hadfoni Flora Anglica, exhibens 
Plantas perRegnum Britanme fponte 
crefcentes, cdiliributas fecundum 
Syttema Sexuale. (Editio nova.) $vo. 
10s. 6d. Fuudder, Verner. 
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LAW. 

Praxis Supreme Curie Admiralitatis 
FRANCISCI CLERKE: cum Indice et 
Notis nunquam antehac additis. 
Cui adjiciuntur Articuli Magifti 
Rowcnron, hattenus inediti, ad 
Officium Adniralitaris Anglia, &e, 
fpectantes. (Editio quinta.) 8vo. 
4s. 6d. bound. Clarke, Portugal 
Street. 
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A Colleétion of Decrees by the Court 
of Exchequer, in Tithe -Caufes, 
from .the Ufurpation to the pretent 
Time: with Tables of the Cafes and 
the Contents. By Hutton Woop. 
Vol. I. royal 8vo. 15s, To be com- 
prifed in 4 vol. Robinfons. 


MISCELLANIES. 


A Key to the Claffical Pronunciation 
of Greek and Latin Proper Names, 
in which the Words are accented 
and divided into Syllables exactly as 
they ought to be pronounced; with 
References to Rules, which fhow 
the Analogy of Pronunciation: a 
Vocabulary of Scripture Proper 
Names, and Obfervations on the 
Greek and Latin Accent and Quan. 
tity. By JoHN Watker, Author 
of the Critical Pronouncing Dictio- 
nary, &c. With a Portrait of the 
Author, engraved by Heath. 8vo. 
4s. Robinfons, Cadell. 

The pronunciation of Greek and 
Latin not fo difficult as that of our 
own language—the Englifh pronounce 
them, lke other European nations, 
according to the analogy of their own 
Janguage—the Englifh pronunciation 
injurious to quantity—importance of 
fettling the Englifh quantity with 
which we pronounce Greek and La- 
tin proper names, and_ particularly 
of the unaccented fyllables—the fo- 
reign pronunciation of the Greek and 
Latin letters, ‘nearer to the ancient 
than the Enclifh, InrropucTion, 
Letters and Correfpondence of Lord 

Vifcount Bolingbroke. 2 vol. 4to. 

3]. 3s. and 4 vol, 8vo. sl.128. Ro- 

binfons. See p. 76. 
Johnton’s Table Talk: containing 

‘Aphorifms on Literature, Life, and 

Manners; wiih Anecdotes of dif- 

tinguifhed Perfons: felected and ar- 

ranged from Bofwell’s Life of John- 
fon. 8vo. 6s. Dilly. 

Biays on the Picturefque. Vol. I. 
By Uvepare Price, Efq. 8vo. 
6s. Rebjon, Seep. 102. 

The Works of Sir Jofhua Reynolds, 
Kot. with his Life, By Mr.Matone. 
New Edition. 3.vol. 8vo. sl. 1s. 
Large Paper 1]. 118. 6d. Cadell, 
See Month'y Epitome, vol. I. p. 321. 

The People’s Anfwer ‘to the Lord 
Bifhop of Landaff. By Joun Hink- 
LEY. 8vo. 1s. Jordan, Chapple. 

Selections from Foreign Journals, 2 

vol, 8vo. 16s. Debrett, 


Monthly Catalogue: 


A Grammar of the Dutch Language, 
By BALDWIN JANson, New Edit, 
1zmo. 38. 6d. bound. Vernor, 
Walker. 

The Spirit of the Public Journals for 
1797; containing a Selection of 
Effays, Pieces of Wit and Humour, 
Poems and Jeux d’Efprits, 12mo. 
58. Richardfon. 

The Obferver, newly claffed and ar- 
ranged ; and containing, in addition, 
a Tranflation of The Clouds of Ari- 
ftophanes, With Notes critical and 
explanatory; and a copious Index, 
By RicHaARD CUMBERLAND, Efq, 
6 vol. 12mo. 18s.—The Clouds, 
&c. may be had feparate. Dilly. 

Confiderations on the I mpolicy of local 
Exemptions from the Payment of 
Excife Duties on the Diftillation of 
Spirits in Scotland. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Debrett; Hill, Edinburgh. 


‘An Examination of the leading Prin- 


ciple of the new Syftem of Morals, 
as that Principle is ftated and ap- 
plied in Mr. Godwin’s Inquiry con, 
cerning Political Juftice. Ina Letter 
toa Friend, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Longman, 

Reflections on the Surgeons’ Bill, in 
Anfwer to three Pamphlets in De- 
fence of that Bill. By Jonn Rinc, 
Member of the Corporation of Sur- 
geons. 8vo, 48. 6d. Huookbam, 
Jobnfon. 

Pofthumous Works of the late Rev. 
Mr. John Brown; with fhort Me- 
moirs, and a Summary of what he 
uttered during his laft Linefs. 
12mo. 38. Ogilry. 

Einigration to America candidly con- 
fidered, in a Series of Letters from 
a Gentleman refident there to his 
Friend in England. Rickman. 

Firft Letter of a Free-Mafon to 
Abbé Barruel, Author of the 
Memoirs of Jacobinifm. 8vo. 15. 
Wright, Bell. 

The Game of War; or Improved 
Game of Chefs. 8vo. 18. Richardfon. 

A Magazine of Female Fafhions of 
London and Paris; containing Seven 
coloured Plates. 1s. 6d. (Publifbed 
monthly.) Hookham, Symonds. 

Exarfiination of Mr. Wakefield’s Re- 
ply to the Bifhop-of Landaff’s Ad- 
drefs. By Joun RanBy, Efq. 8vo. 
18. 6d. Stockdale. 

Infant Inititutes; Part the Firft; ora 

‘ Narferical Effay on the Poetry, 
Lyric and Allegorical, of the earlier 
Ages. Withan Appendix. 12mo. 
13, 6d, Rivington, 
A Letter 





Monthly Catalogues 


A Letter to the Bifhop of Landaff. By 
a PLEBBIAN. 8vo, 18. Crofby. 
Lucian, tranflated by Carr. Vol. IV. 

and V. 8vo. 108. Longman. 
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NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Duffeldorf; or, the Fratricide ; a Ro- 
mance. By ANNA Maria Mac- 
KENZIE. 3 Vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
Lane, Miller. 

Ellinor; or, the World as it is: a No- 
vel. By Mary ANN HaNnway. 
4vol. 12mo. 16s. Lane, Miller. 

The Rector’s Son. By ANNE PLUMP. 
TRE. 3vol. 12mo. ros, 6d. Lee 
and Hurft. 

Laura; or, the Orphan: a Novel. By 
Mrs. BurTon. 2vol. r2mo. 7s. 
Richarifon, 

Deloraine. 2 vol. 12mo. 
Miller. 

More Ghofts. 3 vol. r2mo. 10s. 6d. 
Ditto. i 

Anecdotes of two well-known Families. 
Written by a Defcendant, and de- 
dicated to the firft Female Pen in 
Fogland. Prepared for the Prefs 
by Mrs. PARsoNns. 2 vol. 12mo. 
1os. 6d. Longman. 

The Rock of Alfred and Anna: a 
Scottith Tale. By a Young Lady. 
2-vol. 12mo, 7s. Lee and Hurf, 
Harding. 

Animated Skeleton, 2 vol, 12mo. 6s. 
Lane, Miller. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


The Newtonian Syftem of Philofophy, 
explained by familiar Objects, for 
the Ufe of Young Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen. By Tom Te escops. 
With Plates. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Ogilvy, 
Darton, 


PHYSIC, ANIMAL ECONOMY. 


Annals of Medicine for the Year 1797, 
exhibiting a concife View of the 
lateft and moft important Difcove- 
ries in Medicine and Medical Phi- 
lofophy. By Anprew Duncan, 
Sen. M. Ds and ANDREW Dun- 
can, Jun. M.D. Vol. IL. 8vo. 
78. Mudie, Edinburgh; Robinfons, 
London. 

The Soldiers’ Friend; or the Means 
of preferving the Health of Military 
Men. By WiLLIAM BLAIN. 12m0, 
2s. 6d. Longman, Hookham. 
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Defcription and Treatment of Cutane. 
ous Difeafes: Order 1. Papulous 
Eruptions of the Skin. By Ropert 
Wittan, M.D, F.A.S.  4to. 
With Seven Plates of Difeafes, co. 
loured from Nature. 15s.  Fobnfom. 

The Second Part is in the Prefs. 

A Syttem of Diffections, explaining 
the Anatomy of the Human Body, 
the Manner of difplaying the Parts, 
and their Varieties in Difeafe. By 
Cuarces Bett. With Four Plates, 
Folio. 5s. 6d. Mundell, Edinburgh ; 
Fobnfon, Callow, London. 

An Appendix to the Firlt Edition of 
the Morbid Anatomy of fome of the 
moft important Parts of the Human 
Body. By Marr. Battery, M. D. 
F. R.S. 8vo. 28. 6d. Fobnfon, Nicol. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Retribution, and other Poems. By 
H. Hucues. 8vo, 2s. Clarke, New 
Bond Street. 

Poems by the Rev. Grratp Fitze 
GERALD, D. D. Profeffor of Hee 
brew in the Univerfity of Dublin, 
Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. Mercies, Dubling 
Fobnjon, Faulder, London. 

An Epiftle toa Friend. With other 
Poems. By the Author of the 
‘* Pleafures of Memory. ”’4to. 2s.6d. 
Cadell. 

The Art of Englith Peetry; being an 
Imitation, with Notes, of Horace’s 
Epiftle ad Pifones, containing Al - 
lufions to almoft all Authors and © 
Artilts of the firft Merit in every 
Age and Country. To which are 
added, Milton’s Samfon Agoniftes, 
B. Jonfon’s Silent Woman, and 
Voltaire’s Semiramis, reduced ac- 
cording to the Principles of the 
Battle of Edington, in order to fhow 
their Effect on the Works of efta- 
blithed Reputation, By Joun Penn, 
Efq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Hatchard. 

Secrets worth Knowing: a Comedy. 
By THomas Morton, Efq. 8vo. 
2s, Longman. 

Plays of Shakefpeare, No. I. With 
Five Plates. Small 8vo. publifhed 
monthly, to be comprifed in 37 Nos. 
2s.each. Harding. 

The Egotift; or Sacred Scroll: a fa. 
miliar Dialogue between the Author 
of the Purfuits of Literature and 
Oétavius. 

«« Talking himfelfinto a little God.” 
CHURCHILL. 
Svo. 18. 6d. Murray and Highley. 
POLITICS, 
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POLITICS, POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Confiderations upon the State of Public 
Affairs at the Beginning of the Year 

798. Part I. evo. (Rivington, 

Watchara. 

*,* The Second Part is in the 
Preis, containing Confiderations upon 
Peace, and the Project for its Con. 
ctufion at Lille. See p. 98. 
Confequences of the French Invafion. 

Sir Joun DaLRyMPLE avows him. 

felf to be the Author of this Pam- 

phiet of fatirical Infiruction, cou- 
veyed ina new Way; and entreats 
the Attention of the Public to it at 
the prefent Crifis of impending 

Invafion. 8vo. 1s. Dedrett. 
Interefting Speech of Karl Moira on 

the Addrefs to the Lord Lieutenant 

of Ireland, recommending the 

Adoption of fuch conciliating Mea- 

fures as may allay the Apprehen- 

frons, and extinguifh the Difcon- 
tents unhappily prevalent in that 

Country. 8vo. 6d. Fordan, Chapple. 
Seconde Lettre &4 Louis XVIII. Roi 

de France & de Navarre, fur le 

Salut de la Monarchie Frangaife. 

Svo. 6d. Booker, L’ Homme. 

Speech of the Right Hon. John Earl 
of Clare, Lord High Chancellor of 
Ireland, Monday, February 19, 
1798, on Earl Moira’s Motion. 8vo. 
1s. Wright. 

The Same, with an Appendix. 1s. 6d. 
Ditto. 

Another Edition. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 

A Letter to the Prince of Wales on 
the prefent State of Ireland, witha 
Detail of the progreflive State of 
that Country for the laft thirty Years 
to the prefent Time; with Remarks 
on the various Adminiftrations, and 
Strictures upon Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. 8vo. 2s. Cawrthorn, Symonds. 

A Serious Addrefs to the People of 
England on the Subject of Reform, 
and the Neceffity of Zeal and Una- 
nimity in the Defence of their Coun- 
try. By Jamrs Jonnson, Efq. 8vo. 
38. 6d. Longman. 

A Warning to Britons againft French 
Perfidy and Cruelty; or a fhort 
Account of the treacherous and in- 
human Conduét of the French Of- 
ficers and Soldiers towards the Pea- 
fants of Suabia, during the Invafion 
of Germany in 1796. Seleéted and 

tranflated from a well-authenticated 
German Publication, by ANTHONY 
AUFRERF, Efq. With an Ad- 
drefs to the People of Great Britain 





by the Tranflator. 12mo. 1s. Cadell, 
Hatchard. 

Democratic Principles illuftrated by 
Example. By PeTer Porcupine, 
Part I. r2mo. 3d. Wright. 

Sound an Alarm to all the Inhabitants 

of Great Britain, from the Lealt to 

the Greateft: by way of Appendix 
to “Reform or Ruia.” 8vo. rs, 

Wright. 

he state of the Nation, with refpect 

to the Public Funded Debt, Revenue, 

and Difburfement, comprifed in the 

Report of the Select Committee on 

Finance, appointed by the Houfe of 

Commons. 8vo. Part{. 5s. Sy- 

monds. 

An Addrefs of great Importance (at 
leaft in the Opinion of the Writer) 
to the Natives of England, the Emi. 
grants from Prance, and the Rulers 
of both Countries. By a Pain 
EncuisHMan. (In French and 
Englifh.) 8vo. 18. 6d. Longman. 

The Crifis and its Alternatives offered 
to the free Choice of Englifhmen. 
12mo0. 3d. Hatchard, Rivington. 

Invafion, National Danger, and the 
Means of Safety. By AxtrHur 
Younc, Efq. 8vo. 18. 6d. Rich. 
ardjon. 

A Chapter to the Englifh Multitude. 
By ONE OF THE PEOPLE. 8VO. IS. 
Symonds. 

The Progrefs of Delufion; or, an Ad. 
drefs to all Parties: expofing the 
Influence and Effects of popular 
Credulity and Infolence, and point- 
ing out the only Means of being 
preferved from National Ruin. 8vo. 
1s. Hatchard, Rivington. 

Subftance of an Addre({s toa Parochial 
Meeting held at Chifwick, on the 
2oth of February, to confider the 
Propriety of a Voluntary Contri- 
bution forthe Defence of the Coun. 
try. By Sir CHARLES WILLIAM 
Rouse BouGcuTon, Bart. M. P. 
8vo. 1s. Stockdale. 

Letter to the Landholders of Great 
Britain on the prefent important 
Crifis; containing fome interefting 
Obfervations to Stockholders. By 

A FRIEND To THE LanDeED IN- 
TEREST. 8vo. 28. Fordan, Chapple, 


| 


Bell’s General Tax Regulator; being 


an Explanation of the Act for in- 
creafing the Affeffed Taxes, in- 
cluding the Stamp Duties, and other 
Impofts. ramo. 1s. Bell, Strand. 


Appercu fur la Guerre de Ja Vendée. 


Extraits des Memoires Manutcrits 
du 
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du Général Beauvais. Small 8vo. 
(33 Pages.) 5s. Wright, L’ Homme. 

A Circular Letter to the Correfpond- 
ing Societies in Great Britain; con- 
taining the Cat let out of the Bag: 
or the Perpetual Motion dilcovered, 
and its Ules difplayed. By a real 
Friend, PHILO-KINESIS. 8VO. 15. 
Boyle. 


THEOLOGY. 


A Review of Mr. Wilberforce’s Trea- 
tife, entitled, A Practical View of the 
prevailing Religious Syltem of pro- 
felled Chriftians, &c. In Letters to 
a Lady. By Tuomas Besuam. 
$vo. 48. Fobnfon. See p. 112. 

The Chriftian Sabbath vindicated, in 
oppofition to Sceptical fndifference, 
and Infidel Practice. By the Rev, 
R, P. Fincn, D. D. 8vo. 18. Gin- 
ger, Hatchard, Rivington. 

Reflections on the Clergy of the effa- 
blifhed Church. 8vo. ss. 6d. Cade?/, 


SERMONS, 

True Patriotifm; a Sermon. By the 
Rev. WittiAM Goopg, A. M. 
Preached in aid of the Voluntary 
Contributions for the Defence of 
the Country. 8vo. 1s. 

A Sermon preached at Great Oufe- 
borne, Dec. 19, 1797. By the Rev. 
SAMUEL CLAPHAM, M.A. 12mo. 
3d. Binns, Leeds; Fobnfon, London. 

National Liberality and National Re- 
form recommended; a Sermon: 
preached February 4, 1798. By 
SaMvUEL Guasse, D. D. 8vo. 6d. 
Rivingion, Cadell, 

Faft Sermons. 

A Sermon before the Houfe of Com- 
mons at St. Margaret’s Church, 
Weiltminfter, March 7, 1798. By 
the Rev. CHartes Moss, D. D. 
4to. 18. Rivington, Hatchard. 

A Sermon at St. James’s Church, 
Wettminfter. By the Rev. Wit- 
LIAM BaRRrow, LLL. D. & F.A.S., 
4to. 1s. Rivington, Harchard. 





PRINTS anp BOOKS orf PRINTS. 
Britih Autography, and Portraits of 
noble and illuitrious Perfons, during 
the Reign of Charles II,; with an 
Epitome of their Lives. Part X. 
Containing 20 Portraits. (To be coms 
pleted in t2 Parts.) gto. 11.18, Thane. 
3 


11g 


Zentner’s Landfcapes from Old Maf- 
ters. No. VII. Containing Specimens 
of Poullin, Pynaker, Potter, Ru- 
bens, Rembrandt, Sal. Rofa, and 
Ruyfdaal. ‘Lo be completed in eight 
Numbers. 4to. ros. 6d. Thane. 

Itinerant, No. XVI. Containing Views 
of Canterbury, Derby, Rye, Drop. 
ping Well, Yorkthire. Fol. 3s, 
White, &e. 

Copper Plate Magazine, Vol. IIf. 
Connstaing 50 Views in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. sl. 53. Walker, 
Clarke, New Bond Street. 

Peaceand War. Painted by Wittram 
HopGes, R.A., engraved in Aqua- 
tinta by Mepianp. Two Plates, 
30 by 20 Inches, 21. 2s.; coloured 
4l. 4s. Medland, Abingdon Street; 
Teftolini. 

A Portrait of Admiral Lord Duncan. 
Painted by CoPpLey, engraved by 
FARLOM. 128. 6d. Proots il. 5s. 
Copley. . 

Whole-length Portrait of Lord Dun- 
can. OrnMeE p. Turner fe. rl. as. 
Proofs 21. 2s. Orme. 

Portrait of Admiral Sir Horatio Nel- 
fon. ORME p. & fc. 2s. 6d. Proofs 
5s. Orme. 

Ditto of Sir Henry Trollope. Orme 
p- & fe. 23. 6d. Proofs 5s. Orme. 
Sir Bertrand in the Haunted Caitle ; 
a tranjparent Print. By W. Org. 

5s. coloured 10s. 6d. Orme. 

Defeat of the Spanith Armada. Puaint- 
ed by LouTHERBOURG, engraved 
byStapter.al. ris. 6d. in Colours. 
Bowyer. 

The Great Fire of London; Com- 
panion to the above. By LouTHER- 
sounc and STADLER. 11.1158. 6d. 
Bowyer, 

Defeat of the Dutch Fleet. Two 
Prints, 30 by 20 Inches, 1]. t1s.6d.5 
Proofs 2l. 2s.; in Colours 3). 3s. 


RP .«.-3as 
ryadi, 





PUBLICATIONS ANNOUNCED. 
3y Subfcription—A Synopfis of the 
Univerle, or Graphical Reprefenta- 
tion of the Solar Syftem, and Fir- 


mament of Stars: exhibiting the re. 
lative Pofition which the Syftem 
bears in the Univerfe to the fixed 
Stars, &¢.: with an Account of the 
Comet which appeared in 1797. By 
THE AUTHOR OF THE PLANI- 
SPHFRICAL PLANETARIUM. (F.B. 
Watson.) In two Plates, Royal 
Folio. 10s. 6d. To be paid on De- 
livery, in June next. Subscribers’ 

Names 
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Names received by Clarke, New 
Bond Street; Wilkinfon, Cornhill. 
Shenftone’s Poems. A New Edition. 
2 vol, rzmo. With Plates. ros. 
The Argonautics of C. Val. Flaccus: 
with Notes. By THomAs Nose. 
2 vols. Small 8vo. 128. Payne, 

Rivington. 

An Effay on the Neceffity of a Par- 
liamentary Reform; with Obferva- 
tions on the A& againft Bribery and 
Corruption, illuftrated by a recent 
Inftance : together with the Senti- 
ments of a Nabob on the Subjeét. 

Yanthe; or, the Flowers of Caernar- 
von. By Mifs Crarx, Grand- 
daughter of the late Col. Frederic, 


Catalogue of Books for 1797+ 


Son of Theodore King of Corfica. 
2 vol. 12mo. 108. 6d. Hookbam. 

A complete Edition of the Works of 
the late Sir William Jones. 

Reafons for abolifhing the Offices of 
the Six Clerks in Chancery. 

Literary Hours. By NATHAN Drakr, 
M.D. Royal 8vo. tos. 6d. (By 
Subjcription. } Cadell, Rivington. 

Odes of Decency to the Bifhop of 
Durham on his Opera Reformation, 
By Peter Pinpar, Efq. 

A Necrology; or, Annual Biography 
of eminent and remarkable Perfons, 
who die in the Courfe of each fuc- 
ceeding Year in Europe and Ame. 
rica. Fobnfon. 





Catalogue of Books and Pamphlets publifhed during the laf 
Six Months in 1797. (Concluded from Page 80.) 


SINGLE SERMONS AND CHARGES. 


A SERMON for the Benefit of the 
wounded Seamen. By M. Woon. 
8vo. 18. Pridden. 

The Duty of clerical Refidence; a 
Charge. By W. Newcome, D. D. 
Svo. 18. Fobn/on. ‘ 

A Charge to the Clergy of the Dio- 
cefe of Rochefter. By J. Law, 
D. D. 4to. 1s. Payne. 

A Sermon before the Louth Volunteer 
Cavalry. By F. BuRTON. 1s. Fobn- 
on 


A Sermon at Colchefter for Sunday 
Schools. By R. A. INGRAM. 8vo, 
1s. Robinjons. 

Charity Sermons at Midhurft. By R. 
Lioyp. gto. 28. Shepperfon and Co. 

A Charge to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Leicefler. By Dr. 
BuRNABY. 15S. Payne, 

Sermon at Wakefield, previous to the 
Introduétion of Merrick’s Verfion 
of the Pfalms. By R. Monxuousr, 
D. D. 4to. 1s. Rivingtons. 

A Sermon at the Vifitation of Arch- 
deacon Corver. By W. Wink. 
worTH. 1s. Dilly, 

A Plurality of Perfons in the Godhead 
roved; a Sermon at Oxford. By 
- Eveveicu, D. D. 18. Rivingtons. 


Sermon on Suicide. By G. Grecory, 
D. D. 8vo. 1s. Dilly. 





ADDENDA To tHe CATA. 
LOGUE oF 1797. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Lewin’s Birds of Great Britain. 
Coloured. 4to. Vol. 1V. 21. 28. Fobn- 


fon. 

Church’s Cabinet of Quadrupeds. 
Part II. gto. 11 5s. Darton. 

A thort Hiftory of Infeéts: a Com. 
panion to the Leverian Mufeum. 
8vo. 35. 6d. White. 

Plants of the Coaft of Coromandel. 
By W, Roxsurcu. No. IV. Fol. 
1. 1s. ‘Nicol. 

Stapelia Nove: Species of that Ge. 
nus in Africa. By F. Masson. 
Coloured. Small Fol. Nos, IIT. and 
IV. il. 18. each. (Now complete.) 
Nicol. ‘, 

Select Specimens of Britifh Plants; 
with Defcriptions. By S. FREEMAN. 
Folio. 2l. 10s. Nicol. 

Hiftory of Britith Birds; with Figures 
engraved on Wood. By T. Bew- 
Ick, &vo. Vol. J. 10s. 6d. Roya 
Paper 138. Robinfon. 


—— 





ERRATA. 


Page 74) 


Dutton’s Sebaldus, for 15s. read 1 35. 6d. 


Peart’s Phyfiology, for 6s. read 7s, 6d. 





